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In1987 Therell Be Two Ingredients For An Unforgettable Night. 
















The Other Will Pour. 


To music fans, Genesis has always meant great 
rock and roll. To beer drinkers, the Michelob name 
stands above all others for smoothness and taste 

Now, they're teaming up to bring you an incredible 


evening to remember: THE NIGHT BELONGS TO MICHELOB: 
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Alive with pleasure! 


After all, 
if smoking isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 


Box: 16 mg. “ta”, 1.1 mg. nicotine; Kings: 17 ma. 
“tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine; 100's: 19 mg. "tar, 1.5 mg. nicotine 
av, per cigarette, FTC Report February 1985. 
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This column is ordinarily written by Bob 
Guccione, Jr., Editor, Publisher, and 
Design Director of SPIN. | say ordinar- 
ily, but sometimes he gets off a good 
line. 

This is the column where Bob tells 
you how hard he all worked to put the 
issue together, where he tells you some 
of the more glaring faults of the contrib- 
utors, where he occasionally impales 
upon his pen a fast-faith chain, and 
where he generally stands up for the Bill 
of Rights (one of the the few bills he 
doesn't ignore). 

| know that Bob looks forward to 
writing this column because it gives him 
a chance to disappear completely for 
an entire day and presumably it gives 
him something to do with his hands. 
Because Bob loves this column, | knew 
it was something special when he asked 
me to fill in for him this month, So | said, 
“You can count on me, Bob, Can I bor- 
row your car tonight?” 

‘Anyway, | thought I'd use this oppor- 
tunity to answer some of the questions 
i'm asked about SPIN, and to shed 
light on how the magazine is created. 

‘One question I’m often asked is: 
“Guccione’s accent—is it real?” 

Ihave never heard Bob drop the ac- 
cent—which has been favorably com- 
pared to Robin Leach’s—so | must as- 
sume it’s real. 

“How does SPIN manage to keep up 
its eclectic view of the music scene?” 

That's easy. No one on the staff agrees 
about anything, so SPIN actually has 
dozens of points of view conspiring 
against one another to create a bal- 
anced editorial approach. | think the 
open hatred displayed among the edi- 
tors is probably what keeps us alert. We 
not only look ahead, we watch our 
backs. 

“How do you decide what's going to 
be on the cover?” 

Usually, we leave it up to Bob. De- 
mocracy may work in some situations, 
but when it comes to publishing we are 
firm believers in enlightened despo- 
tism. Unfortunately, Bob is always trying 
to put things to a vote and we have to 
wheedle and cajole to make sure that 
this doesn’t happen. Actually the Beas- 
tie Boys cover was voted for by the ed- 
itors. Although | approve of the final 
choice, | was horrified by the fact that 
it came to a vote. This was done with- 
‘out my knowledge. | was, in fact, on 
the way to Los Angeles when the vote 
was taken, Fortunately, | checked in 
with the office before boarding my flight 
and learned that the cover story | was 
on my way to do was, in fact, a fake 
assignment—made to keep me from 
filibustering a vote. 

“Who answers the phone?” 

Usually the phone is answered by the 
cold-blooded, cruel, feisty, and de- 
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lightful Alexandria, who combines the 
best qualities of Melanie Griffeth and 
Frank Sinatra's bodyguards. 

“SPIN has been around for two years 
now. Have things changed much?” 

Scott Cohen and | used to share the 
office that’s now the art department. 
From there we were moved to an office 
that’s now used by the advertising sales 
force. This was okay, despite the loud 
sales pitches coming through the wall 
from Felice Arden's office, until Sue 
Cummings, the Punky Brewster of 
Jonestown, moved in, forcing me to 
move to another building altogether. Fi- 
nally, after months of me forcing Cum- 
mings to put quarters in my parking me- 
ter, she moved to California and Scott 
moved into what used to be Rudy Lang- 
lais's office and Langlais moved across 
the hall where unfortunately there's no 
moat. Langlais replaced Edward Rasen 
as Executive Editor and he introduced 
many innovations, such as having 
someone dial his phone for him. Man- 
aging Editor Gregg Weatherby disap- 
peared after the fourth issue and showed 
up again last week acting as if nothing 
had happened. He drinks a bit. Weath- 
erby's old office is now occupied by 
Karen Dolan and the copy department, 
whoever they are at the moment. There 
were a bunch of art directors before Amy 
Seissler. Controller Arthur Mogil ran off 
with Bob's sister and opened up a gym 
in some hick town. He was most effec- 
tively replaced by his attractive assist- 
ant Mary Sekaswho has this one blouse 
that she wears in the summer with really 
big armholes. Roberta Bayley came to 
work for Bob and now he answers his 
mail. 

“What do you do at SPIN?” 

A big part of my job is attending our 
monthly editorial meetings, which usu- 
ally take place every week. At these 
meetings it’s my job to casually dismiss 
the ideas of other editors and to guilt- 
trip Bob, who started the meeting three 
hours late, into buying us lunch. 

As editor of the record review sec- 
tion, a job | took over for a summer and 
got stuck with, I'd like to say a little 
something about our regular reviewers. 
Rich Stim lives in San Francisco where 
he publishes the exquisite newsletter, 
the A & R Report. He's also a lawyer 
deeply committed to something or other. 
Brian Cullman is a member of the well- 
regarded New York combo OK Savant. 
Anita Sarko is one of New York's most 
popular DJs. Byron Coley lives in Mas- 
sachusetts and during the last World Se- 
ries he had no idea that the Red Sox 
were involved. Unlike most record re- 
viewers, ours seem to like music. And 
like most people, they can’t seem to get 
enough peanuts. 


—Glenn O'Brien 
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Clockwise from 
top left: Simply 
Red; SPIN’s Legs 
McNeil on 
assignment in 
Budapest; our 
profile of David 
Bowie. 


‘Mark Weiss/ MWA, 
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THE NEW E LE-ALBUM 
PRODUCED BY BOB MOULD AND GRANT HART 


POINT BLANK 


Letters . 








Edited by Karen Dolan 


Upholding New Order 


It's a shame when a band as serious 
and brilliant as New Order try to have 
alittle fun, as they do on their latest 
album, Brotherhood, critics are so 
eager to condemn them. I'm referring 
to Rich Stim’s review in the January 
issue, He missed the point. His clever 
little phrases like “the other dimen- 
sion” and “Psych 101 poetry” seem a 
bit serious; Stim’s review makes 
New Order sound like this brand-new 
pop band with all sorts of pretentious 
aspirations, It’s a rock ‘n’ roll album 
with a great dance beat, all in fun! As 
for the VU simulation, “Every Little 
Counts,” it's a joke: Bernard Sumner 
imitating Lou Reed's “Walk On the 
Wild Side.” It's all very funny. Get it, 
Rich? Guess not. 

New Order has been around, in 
one form or another, for a long time. 
If they want to joke around a bit 
and have some fun, why not? They've 
certainly paid their dues. 





Lou Lorenzo 
New York, NY 
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Rich Stim’s review of Brotherhood 
was really pathetic. To say that the 
Psychedelic Furs or Sisters of Mercy are 
somehow better or more worthy of 
critical acclaim than New Order 

is ludicrous; sort of like saying that 
Tom Peity is better than the Byrds or 
that Stevie Ray Vaughan is better 

than Hendrix. Brotherhood, quite to 
the contrary of Stim’s insensitive 
blather, is a hauntingly beautiful piece 
of rock art that transcends its 
influences, 





Roy L. Henry 
Pigeon Forge, TN 


The ugly truth 


A friefid was searching for the true, 
unadulterated story of the demise 

of Sid Vicious and Nancy Spungen 
(December). Yours and the movie's is 
the unromantic truth. Ugly and yet 
poetic. 


Thomas Dahlstrom 
Minneapolis, MN 


New Order (L-R) Peter Hook, 
Bernard Sumner, Gillian Gilbert, 
and Stephen Morris. 


Auschwitz '87@ 0 


You are to be congratulated for your 
stand on censorship in the various 
media. It seems as if Tipper Gore, 
Jimmy Swaggart, and especially Ronald 
Ray-gun and Nancy the wonder- 
mannequin are bent on returning us to 
the stifling social mores of the Eisen- 
hower era. My wife's parents are 
survivors of Auschwitz (with tattoos 
to prove it),and they find the book- 
burning, record-burning, and fanati- 
cism disturbingly familiar. As my father- 
in-law stated recently, “It is a minus- 
cule step from censorship for alleged 
‘pornographic’ reasons to censorship 
for ‘political’ reasons, i.e., differing 
views from those of the federal 
bureaucracy. Keep up the fight. 











DR. Robertson 
Las Vegas, NV 


Not Michael, not LaToya, not 
Jermaine 





Job well done on the Janet Jackson 
article (January) you printed. It seems 
that her life has become one of true 
controversy. There was more said 
about who is responsible for Janet's 
emerging success and instantaneous 
popularity from her father and man- 
ager than about Janet herself. She 
chose this business, so she better prove 
she definitely does have the “control” 
she says she has (and not by hip- 
walking and singing about it either). 
At least not in the harsh manner she’s 
been doing it lately. There are more 
subtle ways to send your messages and 
come across to others. 


Marlene Tucker 
Detroit, MI 


Beantown pride 


After reading the January issue of SPIN 
Heel extremely insulted by your 
constant putdowns and ignorance of 
Boston, a city worthy of praise. Your 
reference to asshole college students 
composing the majority of the Boston 
scene is somewhat true, but most of 
those “assholes” come from the New 
York tri-state area, It is the native 
Bostonians who compose the hard- 
core backbone of the city’s nightlife. 
You don’t think the clubs shut down 
when the students go home in May, do 
yout 


Liz Clark 
Boston, MA 


Bad taste 


At the end of an article about Belinda 
Carlisle’s weight loss (“86'd: The 
Year Done Dirt Cheap,” January), you 
wrote: “The fat was reportedly donated 
to the Karen Carpenter Memorial Fat 
Bank.” 
It is, of course, commonly known 
that Karen Carpenter died from 
complications involving an eating 
disorder. Eating disorders are a serious 
problem with people today—especially 
younger people. In my opinion, the 
‘comment is in very bad taste, Any 
person with this type of problem 
deserves better . . . especially 
someone who is dead. 






Jan Ligon 
Centerville, OH 


Suicide scapegoats _ 


I can't believe they're blaming Ozzy. 
This same thing happened to the 
infamous Alice Cooper ten years ago 
when a 13-year-old kid hanged him- 
self after witnessing the Coop's staged 
execution on TV. His parents tried 

to blame Alice for this crime, but 
tno avail. The lawyers claim there 
are hidden messages in Ozzy's “‘Sui- 
cide Solution” . . . how ignorant 

can these clowns be? Why the hell 
would Ozzy have to hide messages in 
his songs? People have been taking 
their lives long before the madmen of 
rock existed. Rock ‘n’ roll always 
seems to be the scapegoat for the 
messed-up children of the world. 
Maybe these messed-up parents ought 
to take a look at themselves for a 
change. Blame Ozzy—that's as ludi- 
crous as blaming Alice for Ozzy. 


Kevin J. Kirk 
Salt Lake City, UT 


Rupture over 
Rapture”? 


1am a 20-year-old black woman and 
have a business in Houston, Texas 
Regarding your article on Anita Baker 
(Singles, January), you attacked Ms. 
Baker because you took issue with her 
rendition of “Rapture.” You stated 

that Anita is avoiding what rapture 
really means. Either you don’t 
understand or you ignored the meaning 
of the term, It seems you have a 
problem with Anita because she is 
black and because she had the nerve 
to express her deepest of love 
thoughts in a song that crosses all 
racial bridges. 


Carol Hardwick 
Houston, TX 








AGONY 


Austin endures five hours 
of “Sweet Jane” 


To achieve harmony in bad taste is the height of 
elegance. —Jean Genet 


One day a guy wearing a Velvet Underground T- 
shirt got laid, and it sorta snowballed from there. By 
the time an Austin segment of The Cutting Edge 
closed with 40 or 50 locals jumping onstage to 
help Zeitgeist sing “Sweet Jane," the song had 
become the obligatory last number of all bands in 
the town too hip for "Louie, Louie.” Things were 
out of hand. Half the bands dropped the song from 
their set. 

To take care of the rest, and to bear out Genet's 
theories of elegance and bad taste, the Austin 
Chronicle held a “Sweet Jane Contest” at the 
Liberty Lunch Club. The concept was gruesome: 
18 bands performed the song, and during breaks 
a tape loop of the original blared over the sound 
system. It went on for five hours. Sterling Morrison, 
an Austin resident and charter Velvet, did not 
attend. 

It started at five o'clock on a Sunday afternoon 
as an initially disappointing crowd of 200 
chuckling curiosity-seekers began its 
transformation into a mercifully sparse angry mob 
Austin mayor Frank Cooksey cast his vote for 
Two Nice Girls, a trio that definitely 
performed the sweetest Jane” . Buster 
and the Crabs’ parody was the most uproarious 
version. The judges’ vote, however, went to the 
Magic Outlaw Band. 

But after five hours of the Jane train, who cared? 
Anyone who thinks crack does bad things to 
human beings ought to try five consecutive hours 
of "Sweet Jane 





—Michael Corcoran 


YAKETY YAK 


am not a man of the past. | am very interested 
in modern, contemporary music, also—what is 
it called, what is its name?’ 

Pope John Paul il 


“if there was anything | loved better than a big 
penis it was a bigger penis.” 
—Little Richard 


“A lot of what we write is suggestive. People could 
misconstrue, ‘Tl tie you up for a while’ in ‘Single 
Life,’ but that's ‘tie you up’ meaning take your time 
of possess you for a length of time." 

Larry Blackmon 
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Edited 
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John Leland 
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IF YOU CAN’T 
SAY IT ALL 


If you find Stetsasonic 
hard to pronounce, learn to say 
it and fix your mouth 


Stetsasonic run around and act funny and yell a 
lot. They don't like love songs, at least not about 
people. Shoes maybe, but not people. 

Delite: “All songs are about girls in love.” 
Daddy-O: “That's right, Jack.” 

Delite: “We express love differently. ‘Forever My 
Beat’ from our new album On Fire (Tommy Boy), is 
a love story, but not about girls.” 

Daddy-O: “It's the truth!" 

Delite: “We didn't have to have women in our raps 
and say, "Yo babe, with the lights out.’ We express 
love differently. Like Run can talk about ‘My 
Adidas, | can talk about ‘Forever My Beat’ 
because my beat's forever; that's my beat and | 
love my beat. That's my love.” 

The Stetsasonic story begins in 1982. Daddy-O 
and Delite, old friends, get together and start 
putting down rhymes. They make it big in Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, and two years later win a WBLS rap 
contest in Coney Island. It leads to a contract with 
Sugarhill, a label run by Sylvia Robinson, which 
at the time is lame. “We had a shuffle with Sylvia 
Rob-a-nigger,” laughs Delite. “That was the prize 
contest, a contract which our lawyer looked at 
and spit out. Then the Sugarhill dude had the 
nerve to throw on records that wasn't even hittin’, 
and saying ‘Here, you got to do something like 
this!" 

“Daddy-O: We feel our sound is def.” 
“Delite: We try and be modest about it. 
“Daddy O: We always felt like it was def.” 

Stetsasonic live shows are tough. “Who ever's 
headlining, we do that Little Richard shit,” says 
Daddy-O. "Like when he'd open for Jerry Lee 
Lewis, Lewis would kick back the piano chair, and 
when he started into that move, here comes Little 
Richard right in the middle of the crowd, selling 
pictures. When we opened for the Fat Boys we did 
a really nice show for the kids. So when we got 
off the stage, all of these ladies were like, 'Can you 
take a picture with our son?’ And the Fat Boys 
were on stage, and there goes their show.” 

Stetsasonic has a message, and the message 
is fun, to evil beats. "I could get on wax and 
say ‘Don't kill, don't do crack, don't steal,’ says 
Daddy-O. “But the big issue is if you hear a song 
and forget about all your problems, you can 
release your tension and concentrate on your 
priorities a little better. We might have a lyric 
in there that says ‘And | don't do crack/'Cause I'm 
not wid it/The crew is crack free/And we'll admit it,” 
but right after that is 'We deliver the fun/take away 
their guns/make people gather around/shake 
their buns." 

Delite [imitating scratching]: “We just want people 
to go out there and have sone fun, ha/ha/ha/ 
have fun.” 





—Peter Watrous 





Stetsasonic, the crack-free crew, takes it to the 
bridge: (L-R) Wise, Daddy-O, Prince Paul, Delite, 
and Fruitkwan. 
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Here, where the streets have unfamiliar names 
and there are no cabs to speak of, only car 
services, lies the final frontier. Most bridges—and 
all tunnels, it appears—lead to Brooklyn. And to 
L'Amour, “Rock Capital of Brooklyn,” the Pia 
Zadora of nightclubs. 

This is the real Brooklyn. Hitters, metalheads, 
and skinheads all mingle. Red spandex jumpsuits 
and platforms a la 1974 (on guys) are in. Posters 
of WASP, Zeppelin, and Kim Carnes(!) adorn the 
walls. This is the flip side of Saturday Night Fever, 
baby. The girls and their main squeezes have 
hair out of a Fabergé ad. Just like Dave Mustaine’. 

Mustaine writes all Megadeth songs, sings ‘em, 
and plays lead guitar. Before 'deth he co-founded 
Metallica. Mustaine wears white Reeboks onstage 
and has "FEAR" lettered on his guitar. And on 
the title track to the band’s new album Peace Sells 

But Who's Buying, he sings honest-to-God 
protest lyrics. Sorta like the Clash. 

"Megadeth versus Metallica,” Mustaine says, “is 
the same as the Clash versus the Ramones. They 
were both huge in their time, they were both 
rebellious. One was more the kind of band that 
would ride’ in a pickup and the other would ride in 
a Jaguar sedan. We fancy ourselves as being 
after the Clash, you know? We're not a pickup 
band. 

Megadeth guitarist Chris Poland and drummer 
Gar Samuelson have girlfriends. Mustaine is 
engaged. Bassist Dave “Junior” Ellefson, says 
Mustaine, “is the slut of the band. He's kinda into 
groupie sex." 

Megadeth is a surf 'n’ turf band; their favorite 
foods are steak and lobster. Mustaine drinks 
cognac and chases it with imported beer. ("Green 
bottles only. | hate Mexican beer.”) Chris drinks 
OJ with Cuervo Gold, Doubled. Gar, the same; and 
Junior, vodka, rocks. 

Mustaine's favorite TV shows: The Outer Limits. 
Tales from the Dark Side, The Twilight Zone— 
“Stuff that makes you think.” He also likes Laurel 
& Hardy, W.C. Fields, and the Three Stooges 
t ly VW Curly, 











In L.A. they call us the big fat biker 
mamas from hell, or Frisco, whichever 
you prefer 

Frightwig are not biker mamas, and 
they're trom San Francisco. 

Then we get called men-haters. In 
Boulder, they were asking these girls 
who put on the show, Why do they 
even want to play in front of men if they 
hate them so much?’ 

Welp, I said, that's kind of what | was 
hearing the first time Frightwig played 
here, too, That one song where Cecilia 
stands up and sings, and makes her 
armpit into a vagina. 

Frightwig loves men. Frightwig 
loves making lots of noise, Friahtwig 
loves food. 

All true, Frightwig does like men; | 
know that now. 

Frightwig is probably the first alle- 
male American band to truly rock out 
since the Runaways, who were only 
good sometimes. They have the spirit 
of '77, the first punk blast, the Big One 
Lend them your tape recorder and 
they'll tape a tinkle for you. They act 
like sex matters more to them than it 
probably does. 
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If you've gotta live in the real world, you might as 
well rule it 





Mustaine knows the differences bet men 
and women. Sometimes other people don't, “They 
see the hair, they see skinny legs, and they go, 


oh, wow, a girl. They don't even think twice to look 
at the face or look at the butt. You can tell a 
woman's butt from a man’s butt.” 

Mustaine wishes he \ built like Mark 
G at he want: 











FRIGHTWIG MAKES A LOTTA NOISE 
AND EATS A LOTTA FOOD 








| 


A death metal band plays in Brooklyn 





paint your ass and look like a glam queer because 
you think it'll help you sell records. Music is 
music 

"We're the only thrash metal band that exists, 
he decides to brag, "that draws beautiful women. 
I've seen pretty girls at our shows and it's like, 
‘What are you doin’ here?’ 





And Frightwig sure does like to 
make a lot of noise, For my dinero, 
they're the best in the business at it 
Not art noise, just bristling sludge, of 
the sort in which happy pigs make 
baby pigs. Their volume is nota state- 
ment. Frightwig's imprecise guitar in- 
terplay during the jams that pepper 
their live sets make me think of old 
John Lee Hooker records where his 
guitar sputters like a rank freddy in the 
face of a relentless beat. Frightwig. 
with two grinding guitars atop a 
whompa-whompa rhythm section, 
takes this approach to the hilt. It's a 
sound that, live, you hear in those res- 
ervoirs behind your love machine, 

And Frightwig does like food. 

“We are the band with eight chins." 

"And auxiliary stomachs.” 

“We cleaned out all of the pudding 
at a 24-hour all-you-can-eat place to- 
day,’ 

"We're going to go back tonight and 
say,Hey, our 24 hours aren't up yet.’ ” 

—Don Howland 


Frightwig: (L-R) Cecilia, Deanna, Su- 
san, and Mia 


GRAMM 


Foreigner vocalist Lou Gramm stakes another claim to 
fame with this solo debut of soulful, high-energy 
rock ‘n’ roll. One of the most influential voices 
in contemporary music, Lou Gramm proves the 

original is still the best. 


READY OR'NOT 


Includes the single “Midnight Blue” 
plus “Ready Or Not," “Time” and “Heartache.” 


Ry 


Produced by Pat Moran and Lou Gramm 


On Atlanti¢ Records and Cassettes 
(Available soon on Compact Dise) 





Profit motive vs. prophet motive: In response 
to overwhelming pressure brought by death 
metal special interest groups, the Walmart 
discount store chain has reversed its earlier 
policy and begun to put heavy metal records 
back on its shelves. 


War, ungh, what is it good for: John Denver 
and Russian pop star Alexandre Gradsky hope 
their duet, “What Are’ we Making Weapons 
For,” will do what Reagan and Gorbachev's 
duet at Reykjavik failed to do. Denver and 
Gradsky first met in 1984 in Moscow and sat 
up all night in Gradsky’s apartment singing 
Beatles songs. Just as well; Gradsky speaks no 
English. 


Sean Penn title unification tournament: Matt 
Dillon secured a berth in the semifinals recently 
with a TKO against an unknown journeyman 
who asked Dillon, “Hey dude, why don’t you 
respect your craft and stop doing these crap 
ilms.” The referee stopped the fight at 0:02 of 
the first round. 


Paper tigers: In Hickory, North Carolina, where 
you can be jailed for up to three years and pay 
10,000 fines for selling dirty magazines, all 
charges were dropped against store clerk 
Sherry Anderson for selling a copy of Hustler 
Rejects, in the first case actually brought to trial. 
he local distributor was also acquitted. SPIN 
to N.C.: ain't so bad. 








“HIPSWAY.” Get their essential debut album featuring the first single, “The Honeythief.” 
‘On Columbia Records, Cassettes and Compact Dises. 
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No sooner had the Boops craze risen and re- 
ceded in Jamaica than a new and bigger trend 
emerged: the Ragamuffin rage. 

At last summer's four-day Reggae Sunsplash 
1X festival in Montego Bay nearly every per- 
former used the word, usually drawing a volley 
of shouted “Boom! Boom! Boom!"s and, on 
dance-hall night, a flurry of skyrockets. 

Ragamuffin has a particular meaning to Ja- 
maicans, far beyond the merely scruffy. Coincid- 
ing with the huge success of Rambo in Jamaica, 
the word connotes, according to singer Tristan 
Palma, “lower class, rough.” To be a ragamuffin, 
"You don't go like a litle girl, Is a rough-tough 
business.” 

Collegiate-looking newcomer Half Pint got the 
trend started and scored one of the most influ- 
ential records of the year with a single called 
"Greetings," which begins, "Greetings | bring 
from Jah/To all ragamuffins.” He chants the 
catchy melody over the rhythm from Don Drum- 
mond's ’60s classic "Heavenless,” proving once 
again that in Jamaica, the more things change, 
the more they remain the same. 

On the strength of this hit, Half Pint became 
the unexpected headliner at this year's ‘Splash, 
closing the event at 7:30..m Sly and Robbie also 
chose him, over former monarch King Yellow- 
man, as headliner on their recent American tour, 
and audience response to the newcomer was 
overwhelmingly positive. 

Freddie McGregor and Dennis Brown team up 
for their own “Ragamuffin,” released in the US 
on the burgeoning RAS label. The pair per- 
formed together for the first time at Sunsplash 
and provided one of the few really special mo- 
ments of this year's concerts. "Some say he's 


Mike Watt keeps the 
Minutemen 
alive in flREHOSE 


| was 16," says Mike Watt. “Every Volkswagen 

| have has parts from the other one, ya’ know. 
Just keeps living on. You need something of the old 
to keep getting into the new. The clean slate thing 
| can't believe.” 

After D. Boon, Watt's gargantuan partner in San 
Pedro's Minutemen, died in a car accident two De- 
cembers ago, Watt was disconsolate. The two had 
been friends since the age of 12, when Boon fell 
out of a tree and onto his bassist-to-be. Eventually, 
friends like ex-Black Flag bassist Kira (who formed 
a duo with Watt called Dos) and the members of 
Sonic Youth persuaded Watt to play his bass again 
But it took Ed Crawford, a 22-year-old, classically 
trained trumpeter and occasional Ohio State stu- 
dent, to make him want to be in a band again 

Crawford, a college music fan and Minutemen 
devotee, picked up his first electric guitar just weeks 
before Boon's death, Then, on a bogus tip that Watt 
and drummer George Hurley were auditioning new 
players, Crawford “called Mike Watt up on the phone 
and drove out to California and made a nuisance of 
myself” until Watt agreed to jam with the guitarist. 
Two months after that initial jam, fIREHOSE—with 
Crawford at the helm—played its first gig. 

If Ragin’ Full On, fIREHOSE's SST debut, sounds 
like a familiar but funkier incarnation of the Minute- 
men, it's probably because Watt writes the majority 
of their music. “I'm giving it my best try. | put big 
bass solos in ‘em and try to be radical. Edward's 


WORLD 
BEAT 


Greetings to all the 
ragamuffins 


g 've always had Volkswagens. Nine of 'em since 
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dangerous/Look how him serious/He wants to 
survive/He fights for his life.” Junior Delgado's 


very brave to be playing with me and George. We 
overplay, we don't play like a rhythm section, 
Schizophrenic tempo changes, spoken refrains, 
frantic bass sputtering—the new band has retained 
certain of the Minutemen's tropes, albeit filtered 
through Crawford's more “old wave" sensibilities. 
For his part, the soft-spoken frontman sings like a 
non-smoking Paul Westerberg and looks and moves 
like a rock star. Minutemen fans may notice that his 
lyrics are apolitical. “I'm not at the point where | 
would feel comfortable writing my political opinions 
into a song. | don't want to give people that. I'm not 
D. Boon.” 

For Watt, this latest twist in the Minutemen saga 
couldn't be more natural. "D. Boon left something, 
and it's in Ed. | just thought, ‘Man, he left this guy, 
left him kind of hankerin’, burnin’, and now I've got 
to try, too.’ | think nowadays people are goin’ to be 
goin’ more and more toward bands, ar just ways to 
get together, because things are so alienating with 
Top Gun and preppie shit. People come together 
with bands and art and try to share.” 


—Sandy Smaliens 
YAKETY YAK 


“think we are pretentious and contrived. But I like 
contrived music, | like pretentious music. | think 
the Pet Shop Boys are the last of the 1980 synth 
duos. That's the tradition | see ourselves in.” 
—Neil Tennant, Pet Shop Boys 


“| have an extremely expensive stereo rig at home; 
I can't play a record backwards on it. The devil 
has got to be some kind of real asshole if he's 
going to get his messages across that way.” 
—Harlan Ellison in Omni magazine 


“Ragamuffin Year’ warns that itis indeed "Raga- 
muffin year this year/Revolutionaries coming 
here/. .. | want to say hello to President Reagan’ 
What are you doing to our nation?/. . . President 
Botha/Why are you taking so long to free Man- 
dela?” 

Itremains to be seen, however, if this trend will 
last any longer than Boops' six-week run of in- 
terest. Only Jah knows. 

NEWS AND NOTES: Ziggy Marley recently 
revealed that he has sighted Rastafari during ex- 
tensive meditation in Nassau and has begun to 
grow dreadlocks. His new LP Hey World, has just 
been released and is even stronger than his 
Grammy-nominated debut. The big surprise is a 
song by little brother Stevie, now 14, who sounds 
more like their father than Ziggy does. . .. Burn- 
ing Spear’s radically different new album, Peo- 
ple of the World, features a cut called “Built This 
City,” inspired by the Starship's similarly titled 
anthem: "We built this city down on King Street 
in Jamaica from reggae music.” Spear plans a 
giant celebration next year in his hometown of 
St. Ann's Bay in honor of Marcus Garvey’s 100th 
birthday, “I am writing a song, too, that! can sing 
‘on that day without music.” ... Peter Tosh is 
threatening to take his long-stalled album, No 
Nuclear War, from EMI-America to another label, 
despite the fact that he still owes the, another 
long-player. Meanwhile, Bunny Wailer drew a re- 
ported 17,000 people to his show at Madison 
Square Garden, and the recent pairing of Steel 
Pulse and Jimmy Cliff drew 13,000 in two nights 
at L.A.’s Greek Theatre—more proof that reggae 
is on the upswing once again. Jah Love, every- 
‘one, 





—Roger Steffens 
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Love Tractor are true descendants 
of Flannery O'Connor 


Love Tractor guitarist Mark Cline 
sweats like a pig, and the spray 
paint squiggles on his football pants 
look ready to drip dayglow puddles 
onto the floor of Athens's 40 Watt 
Club, “I know you're not going to 
believe me," he confesses, “but I'm 
Flannery O'Connor's first cousin 

{'ve never told this to a journalist and 
I'm not trying to impress you. I'm 
just sick to death of other Southern 
bands saying they play Flannery 
O'Connor rock. 

Love Tractor's guitar-dominated 
Flannery O'Connor rock is by no 
means folksy, especially when Cline 
and his cohorts masquerade as 
Wheel of Cheese. For a Cheese gig, 
Cline, guitarist Michael Richmond, 
bassist Armistead Welford, and 
drummer Andrew Carter switch 
instruments and don drag to turn out 
an unlikely collection of half-baked 
cover versions, They inadvertently 
mutate both lyrics and music of 
anything from Iggy and the Stooges 
“Search and Destroy" to the 
Trammps’ "Disco Inferno.” Some of 
the songs graduate to Love Tractor 
sets and some—like Kraftwerk's 
“Neon Lights” and the Gap Band's 
“Party Train’—even make it to vinyl 
(The band takes its trash seriously.) 

Mark and | ove Abba,” says 
Richmond. "We'd like to do one of 
their songs someday, but they're real 
hard.” 

It wasn't long ago that Love Tractor 
didn't have such lofty ambitions. 
When they first started playing 
college parties in 1980, all they 
wanted was a PA. They couldn't 
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afford one, so they became an 
instrumental band by default. Their 
first album got them tagged as a 
psychedelic Ventures. They were in 
a rut. But as R.E.M. became the 
Beatles of college radio and set off 
the second wave of Athens hype, the 
group insiders call Fuck Truck could 
finally make the payments on that 
PA, Richmond became a singer. 
Problem now was people said they 
sounded like R.E.M. 

‘We don't consider ourselves part 
of that Southern guitar revival 
Americana crap,” Cline snaps. But 
he acknowledges the common 
Athens denominator: boredom. “The 
conservativeness of the old Southern 
bands gave us something to react 
against and the boredom gave us a 
space of time to fill. We've stayed 
here only because it's cheap and so 
fucking dull that it forces you to 
rehearse 

Cline has some closing advice for 
Northern scene-searchers 
considering a pilgrimage to Athens. 

Stay where you are. Too many 
Northerners have wrecked enough 
of the South. I've lived down here 
all my life, and listen to my accent. It 
was ruined by private school nuns 
from Buffalo! 


—Barry Walters 


Above: /f Flannery O'Connor had 
had a first cousin who lived in Athens, 
Georgia, and played in a rock band, 
that first cousin would play guitar 

in Love Tractor. 
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BRUCE COCKBURN SPEAKS 
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OUT FOR THE 
SANCTUARY MOVEMENT 


A lot of things bug Bruce 
Cockburn. 

Like Ronald Reagan's policies 
toward Central America 

Not one to mince words either in 
song ("It's just spend a buck to make 
a buck! You don't give a flying 
fuck/ About the people in misery") 
or conversation (“Reagan's $100 
million aid to the contras, who are a 
rapacious group who don't represent 
freedom for Nicaraguans, is nothing 
less than a tragedy”), the Toronto- 
based Cockburn is an outspoken 
advocate of the Sanctuary 
movement, a steadily growing system 
of US. churches and safe houses 
which have been harboring “illegal” 
Salvadoran and Guatemalan 
refugees. It's the new Underground 
Railroad. 

On his latest album, World of 
Wonders, Cockburn was inspired to 
write about the Sanctuary movement 
in his song “People See Through 
You." The heroes in his musical 
scenario are the church and lay 
people who work in the over 300 
American Sanctuary locations where 
Salvadoran and Guatemalan refugees 
are being secretly housed, The villains 
are the US. immigration (INS) agents 
who, Cockburn says, are resorting 
to “some real sleazy tactics to 
eradicate the movement.” Sanctuary 
workers claim the INS's tactics, 
straight out of a Le Carré spy novel, 
have included the use of undercover 
operatives, and the bugging of 
church meetings. 

The Reagan administration doesn't 
recognize these Salvadorans and 
Guatemalans as political refugees 
because they're fleeing regimes that 
the U.S. supports. The rub is that 


while these refugees are subject to 
deportation and possibly death 
upon their forced return, Nicaraguan 
refugees are more likely to get 
asylum because they can be 
construed as fleeing the Sandinistas, 
a government to which Reagan's 
administration is opposed. 

Under this apparent double 
standard, eight Sanctuary workers in 
Tucson, including priests and nuns, 
have been convicted of felony 
charges for transporting illegal aliens. 

Cockburn, who's previously 
received the Order of Canada honor 
for his humanitarian contributions, 
feels the U.S. government is throwing 
the book at these workers because 
“it's embarrassed” by the movement's 
growth: "The government's action 
flies completely in the face of the 
image they'd have us believe of their 
America. There's an important 
element of American tradition that 
says ‘bring us your poor and hungry’; 
but in this case of Central America, 
it's obvious those principles aren't 
being applied. The spirit of America 
that should be there is represented 
by those in the Sanctuary movement 
much more than by Hollywood or 
the stock exchange.” He feels this 
escalating churctvstate issue will 
cause a lot “of shit to hit the fan” as 
the Sanctuary movement becomes 
bigger. 

Cockburn is now working on an 
anthology album that will feature 
anew song about Nicaragua called 

Jaiting for a Miracle.” As he puts 
“I'm involved in the ongoing Central 
American issue and I'm going to 
stay involved.” 








—Ashley Jude Collie 
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Gene Loves Jezebel taps the root of the problem: 


teenage girls waiting to be filled up with 


life, wanting to be passionate every waking moment. 


ene loves Jezebel. Close 

your eyes and imagine it: 

An Elvis Presley Western 

co-starring Ann-Margret. 

Lipstick graffiti on the bath- 

room wall of a Times Square 
Puerto Rican drag bar. The newest South- 
ern California wine cooler. A lonely-hearts 
plea in the back pages of the Weekly World 
News. A vicious lie. The latest bad guys in 
Wrestlemania. A panty shield that absorbs 
better than four out of five of the other 
leading brands. 

Gene Loves Jezebel is a secret code word 
uttered between classes by high-school 
girls with haircuts that blur their vision, girls 
who are preoccupied with mastering the 
bass guitar, and inventing their own fash- 
ion style. It’s a code word that this year’s 
trendies won't be able to decipher until next 
year. 

Actually, Gene Loves Jezebel is this year’s 
great rock 'n’ roll confusion, a Teen Heart- 
throb Band for the ‘80s composed of two 
beautiful Welsh twins, Michael and Jay As- 
ton, who share lead vocals and, possessed 
of all the class and savoir faire handed down 
to them by every great Welshman before 
them, have tailored their music and style 
to captivate the brooding hearts and emo- 
tionally confused hormones of the teenage 
women of the world. 

Their charm is in their elegant andro- 
gyny—long flowing locks, lipstick, Way 
Bandyish makeup, flamboyant, regal fash- 
ions that make them more attractive than 
your average American woman—and a 
brooding, aloof sound. The package is 
complete: style, elegance, and wistful 
emotions. Shit | know nothing about. 

That's why | enlist the aid of two more 
knowledgeable souls than myself, Paige 
and Jean Sutton, aged 18 and 16, respec- 
tively. A normal pair of hipster American 
girls who are well-versed students of rock 
‘n roll androgyny, they seem like they have 
the correct haircuts, know every note of 


Gene Loves Jezebel’s songs by heart, and, 
more importantly, know the ultra-secret of 
the confusing new code of cool. 

The concert at the Celebrity Theater in 
Phoenix, Arizona, is a formal apology from 
Gene Loves Jezebel to their fans for walk- 
ing off the stage at the local Metro Club a 
couple of months earlier. The band had 
almost collapsed onstage from heat pros- 
tration that might have been the direct re- 
sult of the promoters only providing a cou- 
ple of warm six-packs for the entire band 
and road crew to quench their thirst. After 
the incident, the Phoenix rock press 
dubbed Michael and Jay Aston “The Twin- 
kie Twins” and generally slagged the band 
off for their unprofessional behavior. But 
the fans were undaunted. 

“It was like, really, just too totally hot,” 
Paige, the elder, more outgoing Sutton sis- 
ter, explains to me as we drive to the show. 
Jean, the shy one sitting next to her, pops 
in a tape of her favorite Gene Loves Jeze- 
bel song. “I mean, on one hand, it was 
kind of like, if the fans could take it then 
so should the band, but then, we didn’t have 
to be, on stage in the lights or anything.” 

Somehow, the music coming out of the 
tape player doesn’t fit the landscape. Gor- 
geous pink and orange bands of a setting 
desert sun lie on top of majestic bright blue 
mountains. The music seems like it should 
be some broad, sweeping Wagnerian op- 
era score. 

Coming from their beautiful home in 
Paradise Valley, Paige and Jean could catch 
brilliant sunsets anytime. But meeting and 
interviewing their favorite band—who 
looked and dressed as well as they did and, 
more important, spoke to and for them, all 
their joys and disappointments—well, that 
was something that didn’t happen very 
often. 

“Jay and | are from Wales,” Michael says 
proudly as if that’s enough to explain it all. 
“We've always felt like outcasts, even in 
London. We don’t really identify with any 
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London ‘wave’ or ‘scene.’ We were never 
really part of anything there, though we 
lived in London a long time and enjoyed 
it.” 

Born into a large, working-class Catho- 
lic family in Porthcawl, Wales, Michael and 
Jay developed a love/hate relationship with 
their upbringing. Loathing the strict dog- 
matic teachings of the Catholic Church that 
instilled in them feelings of guilt, shame 
and frustration, they cloaked themselves 
in the dark, ancient mysticism and pa- 
geantry of their Druid forefathers. The 
Saxon conquest obliterated much of East- 
ern Britain, but because Wales is a much 
wilder, mountainous country and the peo- 
ple are much more stubborn, the invaders 
left it alone, allowing the lore of the ancient 
gods of the old race to remain. 

“They're not very hospitable people, the 
Welsh,” Michael explains. 

But if you're in a rock ‘n’ roll band, Lon- 
don is still where it’s happening. So armed 
with their obscure notions of what it means 
to be Welsh, the blood of mad kings and 
priests coursing through their veins, a fierce 
resolve to do things their own way that bor- 
ders on arrogance, the twins found success 
on the English independent record scene. 

“When we first came to London,” says 
Michael, “we were always looking for mu- 
sicians that would work. We tried a lot of 
bassists and guitarists.” He pauses, pon- 
dering the long line of sidemen: “Steve 
Garvey from Roxy Music, John Murphy 
from the Associates. . . ."” 

In 1983, they released the singles 
“Screaming for Emmalene,” “Bruises,” 
“Punch Drunk,” “Influenza,” “Shame,” 
and “Cow,” which all did well on the Brit- 
ish charts. By 1985 their two independent 
LPs, Promises and Immigrant, had pro- 
pelled them into stardom across the U.K., 
Immigrant reaching number two in the first 
week of release. 

Before the success of Immigrant, Mi- 
chael and Jay had had a brief association 
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with the most wicked Welshman of rock ’n’ roll, 
John Cale, formerly of the Velvet Underground. 

“it sounds very romantic really, but his legendary 
status was secondary to the fact that he was Welsh,” 
Jay was quoted as saying after the working 
relationship with Cale ended. But it was an 
exaggerated understatement. 

“We got on well with him, but, God,’* says 
Michael, “he’s so erratic, almost psychotic. One 
minute he was really involved, the next he'd be 
screaming at us to get out, The whole affair was a 
bit of a fiasco. It could have been great, but Cale was 
pressed for time, he was rehearsing for his tour, 
and in the end it was futile. We learned two valuable 
things, though: To improvise more and push 
ourselves. We also learned that if something isn’t 
recorded properly no amount of mixing can salvage 
it” 

Returning to Britain after the failed Cale sessions 
in New York, Michael and Jay threw themselves into 
rebuilding the band. 

“Our current incarnation has been together in a 
very serious way, with all the chemistry together, for 
18 months,” says Jay. 

“It’s not just ‘The Twins,’ ” Michael adds, “which 
was the initial idea, but then we ran into James 
Stevenson [guitar], Peter Rizzo [bass], and Marcus 
Gilvear [drums] and we discovered this group 
chemistry. We didn’t expect any of that, That was 
just a massive bonus and that’s what gives us the 
strength to do such long tours and do what we do, 
because we believe in it.” 

With confidence this infectious it wasn't long 
before the major labels came around. Eventually 
Gene Loves Jezebel signed with Geffen Records and 
released their third album, Discover. 


he Celebrity Theater is one of those 
theater-in-the-round deals where Joan 
Rivers used to make a living before she got 
her own show. Tonight, the revolving 
round stage is unplugged and the theater 
is cut in half. There's a sort of quiet cool 

in the air as the teenage girls swarm in small circles, 

checking out each other's clothes. 

Paige and Jean are alert to the Trendies, those 
insincere young women who show up at any concert 
without doing their homework: months of 
memorizing every chord progression and analyzing 
every song lyric while waiting for a particular 
band to make a live appearance. | couldn't tell them 
apart; all the girls just reminded me of hundreds 
of Mallory Keatons. 

“Don't call me thaaat; everyone tells me | look 
just like her!” a girl cries out when it’s mentioned 
that she looks like Michael J. Fox's younger sister 
‘on Family Ties. Inside the men’s room, some out-of- 
place rich kid feels threatened enough to proclaim, 
“Man, this is fucking homo city!” as he barges 
through the door, glaring at all the new-wave guys 
pissing in the urinals. 

“Whatta dick,” everyone thinks as they escape 
back to the lobby. 

Just outside the lobby door, the real Twinkie 
Twins, two gender-confused fashion victims named 
James and Will, confide that it’s been a rough 
evening so far 

“And we're not even in drag. | mean, some people 
think this is drag, but come on, if we were going 
to get into drag, we'd really get dressed up,” Will 
explains, standing there in a silver tunic with his 
jet black, shoulder length hair moussed out to the 
far reaches of the galaxy. 

Paige and Jean have been alternating between 
talking with friends inside the theater and flaunting 
their backstage passes in the lobby. They collect 
me when it's showtime and the lobby clears out as 
Gene Loves Jezebel hits the stage. 

‘We watch from the underground hallway that 
leads up to the stage and then move up to the 
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soundboard for a broader view. Paige and Jean are 





delighted. The audience is enthusiastic and in 
love. Girls sit with their elbows parked on the edge 
of the arced stage, staring up at their heroes, Others 
maintain a more dignified pose in their seats as 
they sing along to the music: 


So pack up your ribbons and get out 
your pearls 

‘And go along with me 

I'll see you there 

Where the dark clouds meet 

I'll meet you there 

Where our hearts can beat 


Michael’s dressed in a long, flowing red tunic and 
dark leggings, while Jay struts and croons in a tight- 
fitting Ziggy Stardust-meets-Boy George outfit 

The glitz and glamour is given a soundtrack in such 
numbers as “Flame,” “Brand New Moon, 
“Heartache,” and “Rhino Plasty” (the medical term 
for nose jobs) and the band proves its intelligence 
by dissecting every ambivalent adolescent emotion 
and wrapping it in such a loose, pretty package 
that the audience—clouds of confused, raw nerve 
endings floating around in fresh-scrubbed bodies, 
wondering if anyone else ever felt as alien as this 
before—can stare and listen to it all day without 
ever getting bored, 

1 Loves Jezebel taps the root of the problem— 
teenage girls waiting to be filled up with life—and 
provides them with a solid product of intangibles to 
take up the time while they are busy being 
passionate every waking moment. 

Onstage, they breeze through their breezy 
numbers with subtle killer sex appeal; one minute 
denying the very idea of sex, as if it didn’t exist; and 
the next, flaunting themselves in front of their 
accepting fans. 

“At really doesn’t matter if they're gay," says Paige. 
“Yeah, it doesn’t matter,” says Jean, “but they 
better not be.” 











Jay and Michael Aston: a finger on the pulse of teen 
America, 


The audience is 

like a big cloud of 
confused, raw . 
nerve endings floating 
around in fresh- 

scrubbed bodies, 
wondering if anyone 

else ever felt as alien 

as this before. 


he hotel room is packed with fans and 
friends as the Twins take their seats 
opposite the Sutton sisters. “Here we are 
in Phoenix, Arizona,” Michael 
announces, “the last day of the Gene 
Loves Jezebel American tour. We have 
Jean and Paige Sutton doing the interview with 
Michael and Jay Aston of Gene Loves Jezebel, and 
hopefully James Stevenson, our guitar player. 
Heroic!” 

The girls are a touch nervous, the twins in a fine 
form that crosses the border into cynicism, and 
the other fans in the room are hanging on every word 
out of Michael’s mouth, 

“How did you like touring America?” Paige asks, 
trying hard not to come off sounding uncool 

“We enjoyed it because, as you know, we're a 
very special group that deals in a lot of emotion and 
color and staying thin and getting up there and 
doing it, A band that can look this good and play 
this well has something to prove across America and 
we have a ready-made audience here so it’s been 
exhilarating!” 

Michael is electrifying as he pours out his insights 
in a rapid-fire delivery with a sharp Welsh accent 
that slices the room like a sabre. The Welsh seem to 
possess a brooding aloofness that has become the 
high standard of cool. Dylan Thomas committed it to 
the written word. Richard Burton made it seem 
like you were hearing the English language for the 
first time, and then Cale came along and with the 
help of Lou Reed (not a Welshman) put music behind 
it, transforming popular music from “She Loves 
You,” to “White Light/White Heat.” Now Gene 
Loves Jezebel has inherited the legacy. How far they 
can carry it depends on the fickle tastes of their 
predominantly teenage female audiences and 
whether or not both the fans and the band can grow 
up at the same pace, 

“How would you describe your music?” asks 
Paige. 

“I don’t think you can put it in any category,” 
says Jay. "The character that we deal with, lov 
emotions like heartache, desire . . . take “Kick,” off 
the new album, | mean most groups never cover 
that much ground on just one record!” 

As | nod out on the couch in the back of the 
room, Jean and Paige are continuing to ask the 
questions that Michael and Jay answer to the delight 
Of the crowd in the room. It looks like Gene Loves 
Jezebel’s fans will never tire of this wicked band 
of gypsies that quiets their darkest fears, stirs their 
newly awakening emotions, and tempts them 
into coming into their own. Just then Jean, the quiet, 
shy 16-year-old Sutton, finally musters the nerve 
to ask the big question. 

"Where do you guys get your clothes?” ® 
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Because when you 
really need to hear 
the sound of wild 
boars having tea, 
nothing else will do. 


Article by 
Brian Cullman 


Side one of the BBC’s Death and Hor- 
ror sound effects album features the fol- 
lowing sequence: 


Stake Driven Through Heart 
Branding Iron on Flesh 
Red Hot Poker into Eye 

Nails Hammered into Flesh 


The choices on the sequel album, 
More Death and Horror, are equally 
haunting: 


Sharpening the Knife 
Death in the Swamp 
Gouging Eyeballs 
Suicide by Gas 


A lot of us have never gouged an eye- 
ball-or even stuck a red-hot poker into 
someone’s eye, so it’s tough to vouch 
for the aural accuracy of these plat- 
ters—but they were made by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and that’s part 
of the government over there, so we 


have to assume they're authentic. 

The only trouble with the BBC Horror 
LPs is that it’s tough to enjoy them in 
the privacy of your home. If it's up too 
loud, your neighbor is going to dial 911. 
IFit’s on too low, it sounds like Leather- 
face is in your closet. 

The same is true for the BBC Combat 
Sound Effects record. Try blasting off 
with a minute of “Naval bombardment 
of North Vietnam,” 75 seconds of “Air 
Strike, Hue,” 55’ seconds of “8-inch 
guns,” and 42 seconds of “25-pounder 
guns.” Then, top that off with 50 sec- 
‘onds of “Troops Moving Through Un- 
dergrowth” and before you pick up the 
needle, you're going to have a S.W.A.T. 
team crawling through your window. 

Therein lies the beauty and profound 
existential aesthetic dilemma of sound 
effects records. They go beyond imi- 
tating life—they emulate it so faithfully 
that the pathetic human mind is tricked 
into believing that there really is a po- 
lice car in the living room. That doesn’t 
happen with the rest of your record col- 
lection. When you put on Madonna, 
you don’t really think she's there with 
you. Sure she gets your emotions going, 
but you know for a fact that she's in 
some hotel with Sean Penn. 

Buta good SFX record can really trick 
your noodle and it is this eerie feature 
that makes them the most cosmically 
intense group of recordings available at 
your local record shop. They lie stacked 
in some dusty bin, usually hidden near 
the “Spoken Word” or “Environmen- 
tal” record section, and they are rarely 
purchased except by the occasional 
low-budget soundtrack nerd looking for 
a particular sound to mix under his 
homemade video production. 

But buying a sound effects record just 
to “use” one of the sounds is like buying 
a painting just for the frame. The true 
genius of these LPs cannot be fully re- 
alized until you let the albums spin from 
beginning to end. Why? Because it is 
through the serialized combination of 
sounds that your mind gets fully and ef- 
fectively bent. 

Consider, for example, the following 
sequence from the Beeb’s second com- 
bat effects record: 





Revolver Shots 
Cry and Body Fall 
Swing Doors 
Footsteps on Saloon Floor 
Table Overturned, Fist Fight 
Footsteps on Saloon Floor 


One factor that adds to the bizarre 
nature of these recordings is that each 
sound on a sound effects record is sep- 
arated by a band of silence. So there's 
always an unnerving moment as you 
prepare for “Vampire Feeding” or “Wild 
Dogs.” It’s sort of like the subconscious 
effect created by a motion picture. Each 
frame of a movie is separated by a black 
band and the audience is unknowingly 
in darkness for at least a third of the 
time. Our eyes are too slow to realize 
this phenomenon and that's part of the 
magic of movies. 

The same is true for SFX records; be- 
cause we're bathed in silence for much 
of the time, the impact of the sounds is 


ultra-real. The combination of silence 
and then “Pigs in Sty” or “Hyenas 
Whimpering” or even “Donkey on the 
Beach” is as surreal as anything in Le 
Chien Andalou. 

For exploding egos or open-minded 
masochists, Total Records’ “Laughs and 
Applause” deserves a spot in your SFX 
collection. If you space your remarks 
properly between the bands you can 
either receive exalted support or insult- 
ing derision. (Remember the end of The 
Roar of the Crowd, when Andy Griffith 
recited his monologue to an applause/ 
laughter loop2) PS.: If you've ever won- 
dered what the difference is between 
“Burst of Chuckles” and “Burst of 
Laughs,” here’s your chance to find out. 

‘Are you nostalgic for the sound of an 
“Old Screen Door"? Then try Total 
Records’ Sounds of Antiques, which also 
deserves a Grammy for its incredible 
reproduction of “Old Fashioned Gas 
Pump.” If ambience is what you want, 
then don't bother with one of those en- 
vironmental “Ocean at Sunset” rec- 
‘ords—they only capture the gulls and 
the waves. Check out Total’s “At the 
Beach’ (from the Exterior Ambience LP), 
which offers kids, wind, and even a ra- 
dio playing in the background. 

Did you just buy a new washing ma- 
chine but still miss the old gang at the 
Wash & Dry? Then check out “Laun- 
dromat.” Got a cappucino maker at 
home but you miss the crowd at Cafe 
Roma? Then lay the needle down on 
135 seconds of “Coffee Shop.” 

‘And if you want to take reality past 
reality, then check out the work of those 
BBC maniacs on Comedy Effects which 
features: 

Cat with Hiccoughs 
Sad Dog 
Wild Boars having Tea 
Orgy (with whips and screams) 


If one were to pick the consummate 
genius of sound effects records, it would 
have to be Jac Holzman, not merely for 
the quality of his sounds but for his oft- 
twisted sequencing of effects. No bet- 
ter example exists than his eighth (and 
final) volume for Elektra’s Authentic 
Sound Effects series: 


SIDE ONE 
Overstuffed closet (contents crash to 
floor) 

Electric shaver 
Water running into sink 
Dripping faucet 
Can opener 
Electric grinding wheel 
Knife sharpener 
Coffee percolator 
Dinner triangle 
Dishwasher 
Pepper mill 
Griddle 
Home air conditioner 
Carpet sweeper 
Restaurant kitchen 
Garbage disposal 
Ice pick 
Cocktail shaker sequence 
Cocktail party background 
Cigarette lighter 
Refrigerator door 
Toilet flushing 


SIDE TWO 
Electric drill 
Hand sanding 
Toothbrush 
Electric toothbrush 
Brushing hair 
Aerosol 
Window shade 
Venetian blind 
Sewing machine 
Atomizer 
Coughing (female) 
Coughing (male) 
Laughing (male) 
Laughing (female) 
Yawn (male) 
Snoring 
Sneezes 
Woman's terrorized screams 
Body falling downstairs 
Body falling downstairs, 
victim groans 
Happy baby 
Children’s party 


‘What was going through Jac’s mind 
‘on side one? It’s like a preordained ac- 
cident. The contents of a closet crash 
down on us, then it’s time to wake up 
and use the sink. There's a pleasant 
breakfast of canned tuna, coffee, pep- 
per, and eggs around the air condi- 
tioner. But the ice pick and garbage dis- 
posal give a bitter aftertaste to our meal 
Might as well go to a cocktail party, 
check out the refrigerator (uh-oh, the 
cops—gotta flush the stuff down the 
toilet) 

Side two gets scarier, Don't confuse 
that electrical drill with the electric 
toothbrush or you could have a bloody 
bathroom. Hey, who's staring through 
the venetian blinds? Better hurry up and 
repair that split in your jeans. And what 
the hell is in that atomizer? Everyone's 
coughing, then they're laughing, then 
they're snoring and sneezing, then 
screaming, finally they trip, fall down- 
stairs, groan, and BAM—like the end of 
2001, it’s all happy babies at a party. 
Talk about redemption and rebirth—this 
is heavier than “Repo Man." 

Yeah, sound effects records are just 
what the doctor ordered. Lay around 
someday and enjoy the crashing mo- 
notony of “Ten Pin Bowling (ten lanes 
in use)’ or the congenial group warmth 
of “Bingo.” Fly through space with “As- 
cending Asteroids” or fall “Through the 
Black Hole.” Suddenly, you begin to re- 
alize the artificiality and conservative 
rhythm of pre-recorded music. Why do 
you need Judas Priest when you've got 
the sounds of “More Death and Hor- 
ror”? Why do you need Brian Eno when 
you've the BBC's “Hi-Tech Effects’? You 
begin to realize that the only honest 
musician of the 20th century was Spike 
Jones. 

So no matter what they tell you in 
philosophy class, there’s really not much 
more to life than a series of sound ef- 
fects separated by silence. 


Baby Crying 
Schoolbell Rings 
Crowd at Wedding 
Punching Timeclock 
Dirt Falling On Coffin 
Magazine Closing 





The 


infected 


your cradle to my tomb 


nurse me into sickness, nurse me back to health 


infect me with yourlove 


INFECT me with your love 


trying so hard to cleanse myself 


This is the land, where nothing changes, 
the land of red bushes and blue blooded babies 


I can't see Ff, 
or ti 
she teargas and the dollar Signs j 
'S in my eyes 


Comeon down the Devil'sin town 


Be 
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Edited by 
Glenn O’Brien 


Platter du Jour 


Kraftwerk 
Electric Cafe 
Warner Brothers 


Kraftwerk has done something very interesting this 
time. They've imitated their imitators. Or, more pre- 
cisely, they've assimilated their imitators. 

It’s been almost a decade since Kraftwerk wrote the 
master program for high-tech disco with ‘“Trans-Eu- 
rope Express." They put the right rhythms into the 
machines and inserted them within a melodic spec- 
trum somewhere between Bach and Barry White, and 
the result was something truly original. It was preci- 
sion music that reduced the most physical of musics 
to a kind of physics. It had a cool that bordered on 
cold, But it wasn’t stiff. The rhythms were an algebra 
that could be perfectly fleshed out by warm bodies. 
It was romantic but perfectly machined, sort of like a 
Porsche. 

‘“Trans-Europe Express” wasn't a smash hit, but it 
was a colossal influence. And it won over what seemed 
at the time to be a most unlikely audience for an elec- 
tronic group of German guys who looked like rocket 
designers. | remember hearing it on the streets, blast- 
ing from the boxes of the b-boys during the prehistory 
of rap. Around that time Brian Eno was telling people 
that he'd like to produce a collaboration between 
Kraftwerk and P-Funk. In those days funky people 
were doing a dance called the robot. But the real 
robot music was still on the drawing boards. 

So Afrikaa Bambataa took ““Trans-Europe Express” 
and reprogrammed it, minimizing the melody, ac- 
centing the funk, and customizing it for the street. The 
result, “Planet Rock,” was a big hit. Maybe an un- 
‘expected big hit because Tommy Boy Records didn’t 
bother to inform Kraftwerk that their song was being 
recycled. Anyway, it was a strange quasi-collabora- 
tion that worked perfectly, radically shifting the di- 








rection of dance music, putting soul into the machine 
and putting superhuman precision into the earthiest 
of grooves. Machines were invented by the imitation 
of human characteristics. And now humans are imi- 
tating machines, remodelling the model with greater 
precision, strength, and durability. 

So Kraftwerk has been doing some listening, ab- 
sorbing, and remodeling, and Electric Cafe is their 
version of the rhythmic minimalism that rules this bio- 
mechanical time slot we inhabit. 

There are plenty of artists making music today that 
deals with anthropomorphism, androidism, and ma- 
chine mimetics. We've learned a lot about music and 
noise from Einsturzende Neubaten, we've learned a 
lot about “is it live or is it Memorex?” from the Art of 
Noise, and we've learned a whole new musical gram- 
mar from scratching DJs. Techno-rap mixmasters have 
‘even made us forget everything we ever thought about 
originality as it applies to music. But Kraftwerk still 
remains the leader in aesthetic theory that you can 
dance to. There's none of the bombast and overkill 
that dominates the conceptual pop of Trevor Horn. 
The ideas are as simply stated as the best. 

“Boing Boom Tschak’ is a grabbing minimal dance 
track that’s also a witty tribute to that old onomato- 





poeia. Which is how we made do in the sound-effects 
department thousands of years before sampling was 
invented. And “The Telephone Call” is the best-ever 
play on telephone tone technology. 

When Kraftwerk uses sampling they use it ele- 
gantly, for crisp, cutting percussion sounds and whip- 
lash reverb, not for choruses of bleating sheep or 
clichés of orchestral accent. This is dance music that 
appears to be quite minimal, and to non-dancers it 
might seem repetitive, but the repetitions are actually 
sequences of rhythmic variation. Their grooves are 
doing for rhythm what the fugue did for melody. What's 
Breat is that no one has to think about that. And that's 
why this is a great club record 

All of this isn’t to say that Kraftwerk has abandoned 
melody. They've always been among the most me- 
lodically sophisticated pop music manufacturers. And 
‘on Electric Cafe melody is as important as ever. But 
now it seems to be less dominant, less on top of the 
beat, more integrated into the schematic mix, and 
more hypnatically effective. 

This isa sly album. It’s great wit that doesn’t break 
a smile. Deadpan dance music. It glows in the dark. 





—Glenn O'Brien 
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Johnny Winter 
3rd Degree 
Alligator 


Funny how things work out. Of all the 
late-'60s blues-rock guitar genii, the guy 
who seems to have achieved true wish- 
fulfillment is Johnny Winter. Signed back 
in 1969 amidst some big bucks negoti- 
ation,’ Johnny was America’s Great 
White Hope—skinnier than Keith Rich- 
ards, whiter than Jimmy Page, and faster 
than Eric Clapton—the man who could 
dethrone all those Brit-bluesers. 

But Johnny didn’t so much dethrone 
them as outlast them. While the others 
may find their best recordings are be- 
hind them, Johnny sounds like he's just 

ig to his. 3rd Degree (Winter's 
in a series for Alligator Records) is 
a fully realized “living” record that 
highlights the best of Johnny's virtuoso 
guitar style. 

Johnny makes it happen with sheer 
willpower, a knockoff Korean single- 
pickup guitar, and some rented amps. 
His manly vibrato is so far evolved and 
his timing is so transcendent that notes 
seem to pass each other rather than fol- 
low in a line. His solo excursions, as on 
the title tune, are blinding, funny, and 
rarest of all in the world of ’80s guitar, 
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attractive to the ear. 

The years have altered Johnny's sing- 
ing style, dropping his range a few notes 
and giving him the blues-thenticity he 
lacked in his youth. This vocal tone, 
backed by his guitar riff responses, cre- 
ates that wild ventriloquist illusion per- 
fected by blues artists—the ability to 
speak simultaneously through mouth 
and guitar. 

The mix is hot, using the Alligator 
“PZM” approach: a big, live-room 
sound rounded out by ambient miking 
technique. The result accentuates the 
sparse instrumentation and creates a 
neo-vintage sound. Johnny is backed by 
two different rhythm sections: his old 
buddies Tom Shannon and “Red” 
‘Turner, and his new buddies Johnny B. 
Gayden and Casey Jones. Both ensem- 
bles provide plenty of room for each 
other as well as for Johnny’s noodling. 

There are a few changes from past 
Alligator releases. One new addition is 
Johnny's slide and steel acoustic setup. 
Overdubbing a National steel guitar 
(which has a sound not unlike wires tied 
across a fruitcake tin), Johnny chases 
himself into some pyschorural swamp- 
styled blues (check out “Bad Girl Blues” 
for a prime example). 

The subject matter on the tunes also 
differs a little from the past couple of 
Alligators. As bluesologist Petaluma 
Mike once stated, Johnny favors three 
primary themes in his lyrics: (1) My baby 
left me and | feel like shit; (2) My baby 
left me and I’m gonna kill the bitch; and 
(3) My baby left me and | feel like shit 
and I'm gonna kill the bitch. 

On 3rd Degree , Johnny mixes it up 
quite a bit. With Dr. John’s help, he de- 
tails some more esoteric subjects, such 
as “Tin Pan Alley” and “Love, Life and 
Money” (“If it’s gonna rain down mis- 
ery—how come itall has to fall on me”). 
Even further out than these subjects, 
Johnny details the girl-meets-girl/girl- 
loses-girl relationship (‘These women 





loving each other and they don’t need 
no man”). 

Where all this fits into the charts, | 
don’t know. They say there’s a blues re- 
vival; | just hope the whole thing's not 
based around 501 Jeans. But where 3rd 
Degree fits into the big picture—i.e., 
the Continuing Mojosity of Modern 
Music and Life—I do know. By doing 
what his idols did—taking it to the limit 
in his youth, ripening into a controlled 
guitar virtuoso, and retiring toa Chicago 
specialty label—Johnny has pulled off 
something cosmological—he’s turned 
into the people he once admired. That's 
no small feat in this world of dwindling 
expectations. 





‘Although the reports of Johnny's Co- 
lumbia signing were initially exagger- 
ated, the lucrative and carefully struc- 
tured record deal did set a new standard 
for Columbia Records. For the com- 
plete arrangement and negotiation 
process, see DAVIS, Clive: Inside the 
Record Business, pgs. 125-29. De- 
spite skepticism that Columbia would 
not recoup its guarantee, Johnny did 
“handsomely” for the label, selling 
more than triple the number needed to 
break even. 

—Rich Stim 


Big Joe Turner 
Rhythm & Blues Years 
Atlantic 


Big Joe Turner, for my green, was the 
greatest R&B singer that ever lived. He 
had a big mofo voice, an open-throated 
shout that could kill a cow at 100 yards 
and take grandma’s rug off her head at 
200. Combine a grainy but velvet tone 
with beautiful, eccentric diction (like 
“meuning’ for morning) and an uptown 
sense of humor that never stumbled into 
novelty, and you get blues that weren't 
romantic but were funny, even prag- 
matic about love. When he sings a slow 
blues about being left behind, it sounds 
like he's winking; the whole affair’s a 
joke—blow the woman off, man, lets 





get down to some fun. All he sang about 
is love, love, love, and a bit more love, 
from “the bitch left me” blues, to mar- 
ried-woman blues, to “get out of my 
face, woman!” blues. But the type of 
love he sang about the best was aban- 
doned, sweaty love, the type of love 
that makes you glad to be a big, fat, 
procreating, lust-driven beast. 

Rhythm & Blues Years collects sin- 
gles, from 1951 through 1959, many of 
which haven't been available in the U.S. 
on LP charting his progression—and the 
progression of black music—from jump 
jazz and blues into mainstream pop. 
There's some classic stuff here, includ- 
ing Turner's patented animal worship, 
abetted by his profound way with 
words. Check it out on “Morning, Noon 
& Night”: “Down in the barnyard, 
pickin’ up chips/long came a moo cow 
swingin’ her hips/| get lonesome every 
day/because my baby walks that way/ 
morning, noon and night.” Or on “Lip- 
stick, Powder, and Paint”: “Hound dog, 
scratching fleas/looking like she’s in love 
with me/licks my hand everywhere | go/ 
I wish my baby loved me sollipstick, 
powder and paint.” People get arrested 
for less. But the music works, not only 
because of his voice and sentiment, but 
because the groups backing him up 
catch his jump-for-joy swing. Atlantic 
Records had pretty much the best early 
rock ‘n’ roll studio groups, and the best 
cuts here feature an unreal selection of 
musicians—the legendary pianist Harry 
Van Walls, Sam “The Man” Taylor, Budd 
Johnson, and King Curtis on saxo- 
phones, MickeyBaker on guitar, plusthe 
amazing Panama Francis on drums. 
When Francis, a jazz drummer, starts 
rocking, slapping brushes heavy on the 
snare drum, and Turner sings “What 
kind of love is that you make/the world 
starts trembling and the buildings shake/ 
love me and hug me once again/let the 
roof and the walls come tumb| 
blown-out hedonism rules, inhibition 
takes a long walk, and everybody has 
a great time, which is the point. 








—Peter Watrous 
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Debbie Harry 
Rockbird 
Geffen 


No doubt about it, our culture is slowly 
being reduced to cartoon dimensions. 
The combined forward motion of cable 
TV, mass licensing, and merchandise 
marketing has created a reductive car- 
icature atmosphere. This unstoppable 
and debilitating fate may be wreaking. 
havoc with our collective pysche but it 
does have its upside as well. Even in 
cartoons there is beauty, and an artist 
like Debbie Harry is a welcome guide 
through this cartoon world. 

Debbie has been documenting her 
cartoon world since 1976 when she 
burst onto the scene as lead singer for 
Blondie, a group whose name came 
from the funny papers. Punching out 
snapshots like “Kung Fu Girls” and “Ri- 
fle Range,” she put pop culture back 
into song lyrics in a way that was non- 
threatening and enthusiastic. By writing 
with such visual language, she set the 
stage not merely for rock video but also 
for the iconographic style of artists like 
Keith Haring. 

Debbie has written most of the lyrics 
forher latest, Rockbird, and her graf- 
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fiti-style wordplay makes the album a 
cool collection of urban kinescopes. 
She's returned to her most lovable per- 
sona, the tough street urchin with the 
passionate heart, 

‘On “Buckle Up,” a chopped rocker 
with a “Winchester Cathedral’’-style 
break, our heroine discourses on the 
current state of affairs and warns “Buckle 
up your seatbelt baby, it's gonna be a 
bumpy ride.” On “You Got Me in Trou- 
ble,” Debbie is not so sure if she’s keep- 
ing her baby but she’s more willing to 
shift some of the responsibility where it 
belongs. “Watcha gonna do about it,” 
she asks the dude, “Ya better think of 
something!” The first single on her LP. 
“French Kissin’ (and the only one 
Debbie didn’t have a hand in writing), 
is an ode to the international liplock: 
“Take your lover by the hand, speak in 
tongues and understand.” 

Most of Rockbird is noisy and re- 
lentless, and that's probably because it 
is a product of New York City, a noisy 
and relentless place. The Uptown Horns 
weave in and out of the tunes like cab- 
drivers looking for a fare. The scenery 
and backgrounds on each song shift 
constantly, avoiding that biggest of all 
New York fears: boredom, Also adding 
to the New York vibe is the sax playing 
of Uptowner Crispin Cioe and the reap- 
pearance of New York’s primitive sax- 
meister, James White. 

Debbie's backup is studio-hip. Gui- 
tarist Jimmy Ripp gets a controlled 
roughness to his stuff, and plays partic- 
ularly well on one of the album's pret- 
tier tunes, “Free to Fall.” Producer Seth 
Justman has kept Debbie's trademark 
“toy” keyboard sound, adding a circus- 
peanut feeling to “I Want You” and the 
title tune. The drum programming is hip, 
but I'd be lying if | said I don’t miss the 
combination of Debbie's singing and 
Blondie drummer Clem Burke. After 
she’s sung with the best it’s tough to 








picture her with the rest 

Chris Stein, former Blondie guitarist 
and co-writer, makes a limited appear- 
ance on the tracks but his three song- 
writing contributions are worth their 
weight. “In Love With Love” is a hyp- 
notizing techno-hit that takes several 
digressions through an extended end- 
ing. “Rockbird” is a madcap dash with 
a “Mission Impossible” bass line. “Se- 
cret Life” is a trademark Stein-Harry 
composition with its soft verse, hard 
chorus, heavenly background vocals, 
and guitar-in-a-can solo, 

Like the graffiti artists she admires, 
Debbie's imprint is tough to scrape off 
the walls of pop music. Fortunately, this 
return to the record world isn’t incon- 
sistent with her past. If you've been 
watching the skies, waiting for this par- 
ticular rockbird to reappear, it’s time to 
put down the binoculars and check out 
her chirping. 


—Rich Stim 
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Sky “Sunlight” Saxon & 
Firewall 

Destiny's Children 
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Sky “Sunlight” Saxon & 
Purple Electricity 

Private Party 

Voxx 
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Roky Erickson 
Gremlins Have Pictures 
Pink Dust 


27 Devils Joking 
Actual Toons 
Live Wire 


What becomes a legend most? I don’t 
know yet. Guesses are no real help, so 
I'll keep them in check whilst describ- 
ing the following disks (all of which’re 
at least tangentially linked to a legend). 

S. "S.” Saxon began his career as a 
teen troubadour over 20 years ago. When 
this didn’t pan out he let his freak flag 
fly with the Seeds (of “Pushin’ Too Hard” 
fame). After that, he hooked up with a 
guru who preached on the divinity of 
dogs. After this guru was killed in a hang 
gliding accident, Sky began various 
projects that resulted in much musical 
doodling and even the creation of a 
“new Seeds.” These two new recs are 
the latest in a long, long string of Saxoid 
puh. 

Destiny's Children isa studio effort 
with Sky backed by a cadre of L.A.’s 
revo-psych mob. It's tons more together 
than anything Sky’s cut in years, with 
material of verifiably songlike structure 
and competent, steady support by many 
young hands. Nothin’ to kill your folks 
over, but no dud either. Private Party 
is more interesting. Recorded live in 
L.A., Sky's primary aides here are Redd 
Kross’s McDonald Brothers, who plow 
through a wide field of Dolls, Stooges, 
Kross, and Seeds riffs while Sky yells 
about how great the Moody Blues were. 
Now that’s hip! 

More than merely hip is psychedelic 
relic Roky Erickson’s new LP—a collec- 
tion of live and studio tracks that spans 
most of his post-13 Floor Elevators ca- 
reer. Highlights include some amazing 
Dylanesque acousto-protest material 
from '75 and the absolute ass-crackin’ 
fire of Roky backed by the Aliens (whose 
lead autoharp player, Bill Miller, raked 
all the coals of Hell for inspiration), 
Constant throughout is Roky’s brain- 
stopping wail, which has never sounded 
an jota less than jake. Here, it displays 
itself in all its glory and if it were a hog, 
it would probably eat your kids. 

Elsewhere in the world of spurt, we 


have 27 Devils, a Texas trio led by Brian 
Curley, who's also a member of Roky’s 
current band. On their vinyl debut, the 
Devils manifest a punk style that resem- 
bles the California Beach Virus circa ‘80 
or so. Definitely pre-core in its attack; 
it's not what | expected, but it ain't bad 
either. Indeed, their cover of Roky’s 
classic “Two Headed Dog” could surely 
cut the mustard right off your hips. 
Which either has something to do 
with the functions of legend or doesn’t. 





—Byron Coley 





Astor Piazzola 
Tango: Zero Hour 
American Clave 


Tango Argentina 
Original Cast Album 
Atlantic 


The Tango Project 
Music From The Palm Court 
Nonesuch 


The slop. The stroll. The pony. The 
walk, The swim. The duck, The fly. The 
jerk. The twist. The dip. The Tom Car- 
vel. The Philly Dog. The Bristol Stomp, 
The diddy bop. The Nina. The Pinta. 
The Santa Maria. 

There's a reason why the tango was 
left out of “The Land of a Thousand 
Dances.” To its followers it’s not so much 
a dance as a way of life, a shout in the 
street, a cry from the gutter to the heav- 
ens and back again. In the stories of 
Jorge Luis Borges, young men dance the 
tango before putting on their capes and 
walking off to their deaths; women in 
tight black dresses pull a single rose out 
from behind their ear and place it ina 
thin-stemmed vase. There is a moon in 
the window; there is the beginning of a 
tear, then there is nothing. 

The most romantic of musics, it laughs 
at romance even as it begs for a final 
kiss. The most fatalistic of musics, it 
knocks on God's door and demands a 
receipt. This is a music of pimps and 
hustlers and back alleys, of knives and 
whispers and broken promises, the bas- 
tard child of Eastern European cabaret 
and gypsy passion, what happened 
when an accordion first spent the night 
with a violin and no chaperone. The 
music itself is elegant, but it’s a whore’s 
elegance, elegance bordering on hys- 
teria and anarchy, beauty gone mad, 
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With computers firmly established in 
offces—and more and more new 
applications being developed for every 
facet of business—the demand for 
trained computer service technicians 
surges forward. The Department of 4 
Labor estimates that computer service 
jobs will actually double in the next ten 
yyears—a faster growth rate than for any 
other occupation. 


Total systems training 
No computer stands alone 
it’s part ofa total system. And if, 
you want to learn to service and repair 
‘computers, you have to understand 
computer systems. Only NRT includes a 
powerful computer system as part of 
‘your training, centered around the new, 
fully IBM-compatible Sanyo 880 Series 
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Michel Delsol 


and the lyrics of the great old tangos are 
harsh and defiant: 


I buy so many flowers for [the] house 
because my love smells like old util- 
ity meat. 
So what. | am no prize myself, 
but I am rich, 

—C. Desiree Vago-Villa 


The tango doesn't begin with Astor 
Piazzola and it certainly won’tend with 
him, but for more than 40 years he's 
been the Duke Ellington, the Bob Mar- 
ley, the Hank Williams of tango, the one 
who has given the sound a voice and 
who's given the voice a face, an image: 
a troubled man with gray hair, a thick 
gray moustache, and a wine-drinker’s 
faraway stare, bent over a dark, beau- 
tifully inlaid bandonion (an accordion 
scaled down from the size of a horse to 
the size of a pony). In reshaping the 
tango to his needs and his vision (he'd 
early on studied classical composition 
and written film scores), he’s kept his 
tangos supple and dangerous while 
adding a rich harmonic tension, 
stretching the strings of heartbreak until 
they snap with a sound that is larger 
than music. 

‘Tango: Zero Hour (on American Clave 
c/o NMDS, 500 B’way, NYC 10012) is, 
according to Piazzola, “absolutely the 
greatest record I’ve made in my entire 
life. This is the record | can give to my 
grandchildren and say, ‘This is what we 
did with our lives, this is how complex 
we were.’” You expect Dick Cavett to 
be looking on, nodding. Except the rec- 
ord really is extraordinary, almost too 
good to be the first tango album you 
hear, as if your first experience with 
reggae were to stumble onto Bob Mar- 
ley’s Exodus. 

Piazzola’s quintet is in top form, with 
Fernando Suarez Paz’s violin rising and 
rising against Piazzola’s beautiful ban- 
doneon, buoyed by Hector Console’s 
string bass, Pablo Ziegler’s piano, and 
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Horacio Malvicino Sr.'s guitar. Tango, 
like film noir or sex, reverts to mere for- 
mula if it doesn’t re-invent itself, but this 
music is never less than surprising, 

Tango Argentina, the original cast re- 
cording of the Broadway show, has nei- 
ther the power nor the dark-night-of- 
the-soul qualities of Tango: Zero Hour, 
but it’s a pretty fair overview of tango, 
both instrumental and vocal, from the 
music of Carlos Gardel in the '30s to 
more recent pieces by Piazzola and 
Mariano Mores. Arranger Jose Liber- 
tella cuts up pretty rough on his own 
bandoneon, Jovita Luna sings with pas- 
sion and authority, and Raul Lavie has 
a strong, sure baritone (though the liner 
notes claim he appeared in a Mexican 
production of Man of La Mancha, and 
every once in a while he seems on the 
verge of breaking into an impromptu 
rendition of “The Impossible Dream”). 

Several years before Tango Argentina 
arrived, The Tango Project (accordion 
whiz William Schimmel, pianist-arran- 
ger Michael Sahl, and violinist Stan 
Kurtis—now replaced by Mary Rowell) 
began recording albums of lovely, un- 
derstated tango music. These were tan- 
gos taken out of the brothel and brought 
into the front parlor, tidied up a bit, but 
played with charm and affection. Their 
third album, Music From The Palm 
Court, is their most ambitious by far, 
exploring the odd intersection of Yid- 
dish theater music, Hungarian csardas 
(gypsy violinists crying fat tears into al- 
ready watery soup), Argentine tangos, 
and Eastern European schmaltz. The 
accordion moans, the violin sighs, the 
piano yearns ... yet the power be- 
neath the corniness emerges in spite of, 
maybe because of, the corniness. 

This is a music of hard-won home- 
sickness, when home has been forgot- 
ten and only homesickness remains. 

—Brian Cullman 


Below: Tango Project: (L-R) William 
Schimmel, Michael Sahl, Mary Rowell. 


Robert Cray 
Strong Persuader 
Mercury-Hightone Records 


Sometimes it seems as if blues musi- 
cians (as well as Dixieland players and 
professional bowlers) inhabit a separate 
but parallel universe. There is a slight 
tilt in the space-time continuum and— 
bam!—three more bass players sport- 
ing Big Daddy Roth chin beards and 
custom shades, lime green pants and 
blue work shirts appear on the streets 
of Chicago. The earth tilts again and— 
zap!—five more skinny guitarists 
dressed in what might once have been 
Fender cases are transported to the East 
Village and begin running off in all di- 
rections looking for Ukranian food and 
a place to start spreading the gospel ac- 
cording to Jimmy Reed and T-Bone 
Walker. 

These people are sent here by curi- 
ous though not necessarily civilized al- 
ien cultures. They buy Japanese im- 
ports of out-of-print albums, favor late 
’50s Chevy convertibles, write cranky 
letters on the neglect of Homesick James 
to the editors of Blues Unlimited, and 
stick around long enough to pick up a 
couple of gigs, maybe even begin a ca- 
reer. Then they disappear. All that’s ever 
found in their abandoned apartments is 
a broken television set, a discarded 
porkpie hat, and the phone number of 
agirl named “Red” scrawled on a pack 
of Luckies. 

Not Robert Cray. He looks like he ac- 
tually lives here and like he might ac- 
tually stay. After a number of records 
on Hightone, some W.C. Handy 











awards, and a trio album with veterans 
Albert Collins and Johnny Copeland, 
Cray’s had his first release on a major 
label and is being touted as the new kid 
on the block, the possible next big thing. 

Well, maybe. Cray is an understated, 
tasteful guitarist, constantly engaging, 
though never surprising. If he lacks the 
brooding intensity of Son Seals or 
Johnny Copeland, he makes up for it 
witha keen sense of phrasing, a rolling, 
sensual rhythm, and more than a pass- 
ing acquaintance with the pop/blues 
grooves of Dire Straits, John Fogerty, 
and Eric Clapton. Vocally, he recalls 
Howard Tate Stop,” “Ain't Nobody 
Home’), a Stax-influenced singer from 
the late “60s who, like Cray, had a sly, 
smooth tenor and a habit of pushing a 
song to the top of his range without 
growling or grandstanding. 

In a way, Cray’s greatest assets may 
be the team he’s assembled. In drum- 
mer David Olson, bassist Richard 











Cousins, and keyboardist Peter Boe, 
Cray has a solid, supportive backing 
group, one he’s managed to maintain 
for years. In a time when most blues 
players change musicians more often 
than they change strings, this is no mean 
feat. And in longtime producers Bruce 
Bromberg & Dennis Walker (who also 
produced Ted Hawkins’s amazing de- 
but) he has strong, sympathetic allies; 
the new album, like his last few, has a 
strong, clean sound and a fresh, live- 
in-the-studio feel, especially on “Right 
Next Door,” “Nothin’ But A Woman,” 
and on what sounds like the album’s hit 
or signature tune, “Smoking Gun.” 

If his solid craftsmanship and team- 
work make Cray sound like a blues 
equivalent of Huey Lewis ... well, 
maybe he'll meet with the same suc- 
cess. Here as well as in that other gal- 
axy. 





—Brian Cullman 


Christine Lavin 

Beau Woes and Other Problems 
of Modern Life 

Philo 


Christine Lavin, the Greenwich Village 
folkie who chronicles late-’80s New 
York from a single woman's perspec- 
tive, claims she doesn't try to be funny— 
she just is. Beau Woes, her fourth LP 
presents a clever lyricist equally adept 
with humorous tales and sensitive bal- 
lads. The satirist with the solution in 
“Biological Time Bomb” (freeze your 
eggs, thaw them out years later, mate 


them with a sperm, and plant the results 
in someone else) becomes the wistful 
guest in “Summer Weddings,” where 
her coupled friends—who swore they'd 
never marry—change into 30-year-old 
brides and nervous grooms 

Although Lavin’s no Joan Baez, her 
breathy, talky delivery is very effective; 
and even when her voice thins out in 
the high range, it accentuates her point. 
Other than “Camping,” which recalls 
Melanie’s “I Got a Brand New Pair of 
Roller Skates,” Lavin's melodies sound 
fresh. Her guitar work (influenced by 
teacher Dave Van Ronk)-is more than 
just a backdrop. And co-producer Rob- 
in Batteau’s violin adds melancholy 
touches on “Gettin’ Used to Leavin’ “ 
and “The Moment Slipped Away.” 

“Moment,” Lavin’s wonderful la- 
ment about lost opportunities, is packed 
with images of everyday New York. 
When Lavin saw a favorite actress 
coming off the subway, she wanted to 
commend her but didn’t; when Lavin 
worked at Bellevue Hospital with a 
physically challanged friend, she wanted 
to praise his courage but didn’t. The 
moral: Don't miss a chance to express 
kind words. But though her ballads are 
moving, | suspect more listeners re- 
member her comic lines; unfortunately, 
her lyrics aren’t printed anywhere on 
this album. 

“Prince Charles” is a perky spoof in- 
spired when “conniving” Lady Di stole 
Lavin's dream man: “Oh Charles, my 
Charles, any gir! looks good when she's 
19/But think about her 30 years from 
now/when she's an old and ugly queen/ 
Take a look at your mother, boy/And 
you'll know what | mean.” 

On “Air Conditioner” a jaunty piano 
bounces over Lavin's guitar while she 
spills the truth about those muggy Man- 
hattan evenings. “You say you live ina 
penthouse?/Got a terrace with a view 
ofthe night/Mell, that’s swell but | really 
must tell you/An air conditioner’sa much 
prettier sight./it don’t matter what kind 
of lovin’ you're into/Or how big your 
wallet might be/All you need’s an air 
conditioner/And you're the man for 
me.” 

Her popular tune, “Ballad of a Ball- 
game,” details mishaps and a miracle 
when this non-athlete joins a softball 
game. Lavin, a fixture on the New York 
folk scene, may not be a good ball- 
player, but she scores a hit with Beau 
Woes. 











—Kate Walter 








SPIN-OFFS 





JOHN ZORN: The Big Gundown: John 
Zorn Plays the Music of Ennio Morri- 
cone (Island) Zorn is an interdiscipli- 
nary wildman and hep sonic shaman, 
maybe best known for work with Arto 
Lindsay's Ambitious Lovers. But Zorn is 
a big frog in a small but highly magical 
pond in his own right, and this record 
shows he's a prince of the surrealm too. 
Spaghetti Zen Western free jazz dada 
dowsing mojo cubism that rocks, im- 
plodes, transmigrates soulfully and 
never ceases to amazingly entertain. 
With an incredible panel of guest ex- 
pert players 


VASSAR CLEMENTS: Hillbilly Jazz Rides 
Again (Flying Fish) Like it is, baby. 
Macro-beatnik pastoral jive. 


BOOMERANG: Boomerang (Atlantic) 
‘Adrianna Kaegi, Cheryl Poirier, and Perri 
Lister have also been known as The Co- 
conuts when employed by Mr. K. Cre- 
ole, This is their charming independent 
debut. They know how to wax a ditty 
and they emerge as one of the few 
working combos deserving of the title 
“girl group." Pop artfully produced by 
David Kershenbaum. “Money, Men and 
Makeup” is a chic stitch of a swinging 
femme-fatalistic rant. The title track is 


one of the only successful postmod ex- 
humations of the Motown sensibility. 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: God's Favorite Dog 
(Touch ’n’ Go) Wherein you can dis- 
cover the greatness of the Butthole Sur- 
fers and Big Black, plus check out four 
more pathologically smokin’ combos, 
all for the price of one album. And who 
needs Steppenwolf anymore when you 
discover Hose? 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: Something Wild, 
music from the motion picture (MCA) 
A cool soundtrack from a very cool 
movie. David Byrne goes Caribbean; 
ExSex Pistol Steve Jones goes Steve 
Lawrence; a delightiul reggae “Wild 
Thing” from Sister Carol; Sonny Oko- 
sun; and a great song about what's great 
about women from Jerry Harrison. 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: Sub Pop 100 (Sub 
Pop) If you're old enough to remember 
monaural you're old enough to remem- 
ber stereo demonstration albums. This 
compilation, which includes Scratch 
Acid, Wipers, Sonic Youth, Naked Ray- 
gun, Skinny Puppy, Boy Dirt Car, Sav- 
age Republic, and Shonen Knife, is bet- 
ter than nine out of ten stereo 
demonstration records and much newer. 
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48.90 Proof Liqueurs- Hiram Wolker Incorporated, Farmington Hils, MI@ 1986 


Singles 


It’s the better of the best, best believe it’s the baddest. 


Column by John Leland 


s we await the Double Dee and 

Boesky remix of "Money's Too 

Tight to Mention” and hear our 
president call Oliver North a hero, it 
looks like we're about to enter a really 
lively period for rock music. The pa- 
tina has finally cracked, and any rocker 
worth a damn oughta find inspiration 
in something more than music biz eco- 
nomics. After years of confusion and 
numbness, there is now a sharp col- 
lective pain for incisive entertainers to 
probe; and escapist acts can now pro- 
vide genuine escape—both integrat- 
ing and unifying—instead of olienat- 
ing kitsch. Looks like some exciting 
times to come. We'll see. 
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Belinda Carlisle: “Band of Gold” (IRS) 
Boomerang: “These Boots Are Made 
for Walkin’ ” (Atlantic) 





As much so as Priscilla Beaulieu Pres- 
ley’s charming Elvis and Me, these rec- 
ords are likable showcases of insincer- 
ity. “Band of Gold” may be wretched 
by some standards—subtract points for 
fatuous overproduction and an incom- 
prehensible emotional misreading—but 
it's really her best record. Ignoring the 
pathos of the lyrics ("Now that you're 
gone/All that’s left is a band of gold”), 
she wails on them with triumphant glee, 
like a teenager singing along to records 
she can’t understand, It is this dedica- 





tion to mindless vivacity that makes 
Carlisle a total rock and roll goddess. 
Boomerang, who are also Kid Cre- 
ole’s Coconuts, drape Lee Hazleton’s 
S&M classic in trashy synth clichés. It's 
a great song: she's caught him cheating 
and lying and warns him that someday 
she'll split. Then she tells him she's 
screwing another guy, who knows stuff 
the first guy ain't had time to learn, and 
again threatens to split. Like, what's 
keeping her? The Boomers camp the 
thing up, again ignoring the (perhaps 
unintended) sick pathos, and end up 
with good kitsch where they could've 
had more. ‘Cause the boots are only 
half of the story, and Boomerang loses 





Left: Fine Young Cannibals (L-R) David 
Steele, Andy Cox, and Roland Gift; 
‘Above right: Kate Bush and her Amaz- 
ing Hair; Below right: The way under- 
rated Larry Blackmon of Cameo. 





sight of the much more interesting 
woman what wears ‘em. 


Megadeth: “Peace Sells’’ (Capitol) 


Pretty poppish and trad for new metal, 
but way out for a protest song. Dave 
Mustaine complains about the system 
from positions of passive fence-sitter 
(“Waddaya mean | don’t support your 
system/I go to court when | have to”), 
deluded messiah (“Waddaya mean | 
don’t believe in God/\ talk to him every 
day”), and jerk (“Waddaya mean | hurt 
your feelings/| didn’t know you had 
any"), then resolves the shebang in the 
equivocal mantra, “Peace sells, but 
who's buying?” This isn’t ideology, it’s 
undirected anger and smartassedness, 
as prone to liberal-baiting as it is to so- 
cial protest. Could just be this week's 
rebel pose, but it sounds as smart as it 
does stupid. And it’s new to me 





Cameo: “Candy” (Atalanta/Poly- 
Gram) 


This may be the most underrated band 
in rock that doesn’t call itself the Ra- 
mones. Like the Forest Hills mob, 
Cameo just keeps turning it out in a 
genre that everybody knows has been 
dead for years. And like the Ramones, 
they exploit the genre for its idiot con- 
sistency as much as its idiot simplicity. 
“Candy” may sound a lot like “Word 
Up"—or more accurately fee! just like 
it—but that’s not a drawback. It may 
rhyme candy with dandy and bludgeon 
the metaphor of candy as infatuation, 
but these aren't drawbacks either. And 
it may have some sweet alto riffing 

Well, this is a drawback, but you'd have 
to be a real killjoy to complain about it 


ESG. Il: “Bam-Bam Jam” & “A New 
Day” b/w “Standing in Line” & 
"Crash" (Emerald Sapphire & Gold) 


Even when New York was the home of 
the punk and rap things, E.5.G.—three 
teenaged Scroggins sisters and their 
friend Tito—were the hippest act in 
town. They cut a way brill album in ‘83 
and disappeared. Now they're back, 
minus a Scroggins and Tito, doing ex- 
actly what they did before. You gotta 
love ‘em. Their poppy, minimalist funk 
is like garage rock without the concept: 
it's all bass, drums, and vocals ‘cause 
that's all they had on hand; and it’s all 
jams ‘cause that’s the most natural way 
to do it. “Bam-Bam Jam” rates with 
classic James Brown and the Beastie 
Boys. “Standing in Line" is about stand- 
ing in line (your avg. E.S.G. lyric con- 
sists of one or two lines repeated). “A 
New Day” is an attempt at real song- 
writing that doesn’t do it for me, and 
“Crash” is a funky metal instrumental. 
As they get older, E.5.G. have main- 
tained their Peter Pan innocence, and 
I'll play this record all the way loud till 
I'm out of my teens, too. With pleasure. 


Kate Bush: “Experimental IV" (EMI 
America) 


The only new song from her The Whole 
Story compilation finds Bush playing the 
role of a musician hired by the military. 
Her mission, as this tame but idiosyn- 
cratic B-movie soundtrack sets it, is to 
create a sound on a record that will kill 
from a distance. Geez, why don't they 
just use the Boston album? 





Nitzer Ebb: “Murderous” b/w “Fitness 
to Purpose” (Mute/Trans Global/NEP 
import) 


Turn the sequencers to aerobics speed 
and work out. This Ebb dude sounds 
like a Swans fan tied to about a dozen 
machines going real swiftly while he 
screams of his bad boy alienation. 
Makes me think of a nazi Jane Fonda 
driving a combat boot into my nuts and 
forcing me to do the butt tuck. Now 
that's what I call exercise music. Makes 
you wanna do it. A present for that spe- 
cial masochistic fitness fanatic in you. 


Fine Young Cannibals: “Ever Fallen in 
Love" (IRS) 


Roland Gift’s lounge treatment of the 
Buzzcocks’ callow chart bid actually 
rings truer than the original. Pete Shel- 
ley wrote this insincere, disingenuous 
number to sell his anguish as a pop ar- 
tifact, but he was too much of a pointy- 
headed toad to follow through on it. 
The Cannibals dress it up and take it 
out; their version is about stylized 
heartache, not stylized punk angst. So 
when Gift sings, “You stir my natural 
emotion,” he doesn’t try to make you 
believe him. For treating the Buzzcocks 
like Lee Hazleton, he deserves a hand. 





Wire: “Snakedrill” EP (Mute import) 
He Said: “Pale Feet” b/w “Pulling 39s” 
(Mute import) 


In case you missed the mythology, Wire 
invented rock and roll in South London 





Anton Corbi 


in 1977, gradually degenerated into art, 
and split up, leaving the field open for 
the Minutemen, R.E.M., the Feelies, Die 
Kreuzen, and Breaking Circus. The band 
members have worked together under 
different names, but "Snakedrill” is the 
first new thing since ‘81 to bear the Wire 
name and sound like Wire. The seas 
part and a million art rockers look on 
in awe as the band grinds out its ama- 


Schoolly-D gets 
drunk, kicks some ass, 
then goes home 
without his keys. 
When he rings the 
bell, his mother pulls 
a gun on him. 


teurish art-noise and obscure little mel- 
odies. And hey, we could all learn a 
thing or two from this punky EP It's a 
great record. If the Mekons can come 
back, so can their more obviously tal- 
ented peers. 

He Said is the better part of Wire fol- 
lowing that art muse, and damned if any 
of their admittedly good records have 
made a difference to me. This one 





sounds even better than the rest—less 
corny in its sequencers, stronger in its 
melodies—but I'll pass it over to you. 
Fit moves you, please tell me how. 





Schoolly-D: "Saturday Night” & 
lt Do It” (Schoolly-D).. 

Spoonie Gee: “That's My Style” & I'll 
Serve You Right” b/w “Take lt Off” 
(Tuff City) 


"Do 


Schoolly’s world devastation contin- 
ues, In “‘Saturday Night’ he gets drunk, 


kicks some ass, then goes home with- 
out his keys. When he rings the bell, 
his mother pulls a gun on him. Later he 
picks up a transvestite (“Lookin’ at her 
pussy and | knew it was a gag/What | 
thought was a girl was nothing but a 
fag”), comes on to a real woman (“You 
never seen a nigger like me before/|'Il 
take you in the back treat you like my 
whore”), and raps a paean to marijuana 
(’Some call it chiba/Some call it weed/ 
it’s a killer it’s a thriller it’s the thing that 
you need/So chiba chiba y'all”). No one 
makes records like this. Not even the 
Beastie Boys. 

Spoonie Gee says he does, and that 
Schoolly stole his style from him. Maybe 
so, maybe no, but these three songs, 
recorded with Marly Marl, are the raw- 
est stuff Spoonie’s ever cut, He chal- 
lenges Schoolly to come see his act 
(“and bring your girl too"), and without 
trying to one-up Schoolly’s violence 
makes a record that’s just as bold. In 
“Take It Off” he alternately plays sen- 
sitive lover man and commands his 
woman to undress. Me, I'm playing the 
hell out of both of these amazing rec- 
ords and waiting to hear Schoolly’s re- 
sponse. 


Skinny Puppy: “Dig It" b/w “The 
Choke” (Capitol) 


What | like about this year’s gloom 
bands (Love and Rockets, Skinny Puppy) 
is that they don't slight their debt to 
heavy metal. For all ofits industrial noise 
and overlapping samples—and there are 
enough of these to make any boy reach 
for his Mark Stewart collection—"Dig 
It" rides on a drawn out metal riff, In 
between guitar crunches, you get death 
and dismemberment and everything, a 
good metal record oughta deliver. ‘Cept 
maybe balls-out energy, but you trade 
that for a beat when you walk in the 
door. “The Choke” gives you the 
choppy samples without the guitar, and 
makes you wonder about that trade. 
Looks like death by overmixing is gonna 
be the ‘80s answer to overproduction. 





Sideswipes 


Dana Dane, the Slick Rick soundalike 
who made the funny, derivative “Night- 
mares” about a man terrorized by an 
aggressive woman, is finally at it again. 
On “Delancey Street” (Profile), he meets 
three beautiful women who pull out 
guns and try to vic him. The hiphop fear 
of sex is getting out of hand . . .. Club 
Nouveau has that simple, relaxed funk 
thing going on “Situation #9” (War- 
ner), which stands next to “Rumors” or 
“Jealousy” as “I Would Die 4 U" does 
next to “When Doves Cry.” Great me- 
chanics, but missing something... . 
Fishbone is one of the world’s best live 
bands, but has its problems on records. 
Coupla remixes on “When Problems 





Arise” (Columbia) may show why: 
Francois Kevorkian works overtime to 
stress that the ‘bone is idiosyncratic and 
ironic, but forgets to mention that it can 
rock... . “Never Too Late to Love You” 
by KTP, or Kissing the Pink (Mercury), 
is an unnecessarily dense but quite 
cheery hybrid of the second-generation 
soul of Tatoo You and Low .... Ann 
Wilson of Heart tries to make hard rock 
without guitars on “The Best Man in the 
World” (Capitol) and comes up with 
catchy lite metal until she surrenders her 
macho sexuality in a drippy chorus 

Is Ron and the D.C. Crew's “Ronnie's 
Rapp” (Profile) funny? Sure. You get a 
Ron impersonator saying “jam on it” and 
“let's break” and “Push, push, in the 
George Bush.” But is it brilliant art like 
the “Rappin’ Duke”? Well, even if you 
question my assumption, it isn’t... . 
DJ. Scott La Rock-Blastmaster K.R.S. 





One & D-Nice’s way hard “South 
Bronx” (B Boy) uses a snatch from James 
Brown's epochal “Get Up, Get Into It 
and Get Involved,” and is only buried 
down here because I'm so late on it . 
Steinski & Mass Media record bogus 
commercials, cut and splice 'em, and 
set em toa funky shuffle beat on “We'll 
Be Right Back” (4th & Broadway). Or- 
der before midnight tonight and shit 
«s+. Wish I knew the vintage Euro- 
disco reference on Quest's “Mind 
Games” (Sound Pak), but Liz Torres sings 
a hole in it, and the thing rocks with 
uncompromising intensity. Oh yeah, 
they call this house. . . . As for me, I'm 
listening to the Five Blind Boys of Mis- 
sissippi, and Shonen Knife’s Japanese 
art-bubblegum “One Day at the Fac- 
tory” cut off the Sub Pop 100 compi- 
lation (Sub Pop). And I'm wondering 
about Ken O'Brien's future. 
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UNDERGROUND 


Column by Judge |-R 


kin 


The larynx of Slim Whitman sings on in 
the throat of another, “Scarborough Fair”’ 
lives on in the service of angst, and the 


Commodores get cover 
gals. What's with this decad 


Monica Dee 


ni this wild and wacky, slick 
and savvy business that’s 
called music, one would be 
hard-pressed to find a vocalist 
influenced by the laryngeal 
style of Slim Whitman, yet 
Terry Coluin of Terry & Gerry comes 
pretty goldarn close, Terry & Gerry 
are in fact three dapper country gents 
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d by four Jersey 
, anyway 





and one dapper country gal who. 
find their way From Lubbock to 
Clintwood East by employing 
meticulous yet sentimental 
interpretations of country and western 
idiom, square dancin’ swing, bluegrass, 
and balladeering. Not to mention 
those Whitman-inflected vocals. 
Coluin’s quavering mid-falsetto 


phrasings lend the right quotient of 
countryish believability to the music 
without succumbing to derivative 
pretentiousness. Except for the 
occasional use of a (gasp!) drum 
synthesizer, Terry & Gerry skip their 
way across the tunes in a wholly 
acoustic fashion, from fast-shuffling 
guitar strumming in “Fashion Rodeo” 
(could they be referring to Rubber 
Rodeo?), to delicate fiddle plucking 
during “Hello (Slow Version).” A 
stand-up bass and washboard hold 
down the blitzcreek bluegrass gallop 
throughout “Ballad Of A Nasty Guy,” a 
hokum-drenched sardonic portrait 

of the archetypal Evil Roy Slade lout 
whose entire adult life is a litany of bad 
timing, bad liquor, and even badder 
women. Ably assisted by their pickin’ 
and grinnin’ backing musicians, 

Terry & Gerry take time out from 
romancing chores on “How Long 
Johnny” and “A Thousand Towns” to. 
cast a sarcastic glare on world affairs 
with “The Armchair Terrorist’s Song,” a 
pointed indictment of those people 
who receive a vicarious thrill from 
viewing or reading about actual 
terrorist acts. Hmmmm, fairly virgin 
territory for a country band. Using. 
Terry & Gerry as your guide, traveling 
From Lubbock to Clintwood East 

can be neat, discreet, and all reet. 
Available through Red Rhino and 
Cartel distributing 


Now here's a twist: Old Bags and 
Party Rags from Viv Akauldren has a 
liner sheet with lyrics and 
corresponding translations in German. 
Are they implying that their music 

will catch on quicker with the Teutonic 
avant-garde crowd than us English- 
sprechers or are they just being 
considerate? Hard to say, but in any 
event, Viv Akauldren’s mi alist 
synth-cum-folk-art-meditation music 
leaps language barriers with 
consummate ease, “Censored” pulsates 
to the beat of a well-timed drum 
machine as vocalist Jeff Phry 
circumlocutes the unanswered sniglet 
of why some words tend to offend 
some people and not others. In a more 
deviant rock mode, V.A. takes on 

an eerie, post-gloomthrottle posture 
during “As You Wish” while martial 
drums tromp behind heavily distorted 
guitars and monotonal admonitions. 
The same rock equation goes for 
“Flooding Crawl Space” as a frowning 
bass line lurks cautiously underneath 
a nerve-wracking synth squeal. Viv 
Akauldren is hardly a Joy Division/ 
Cabaret Voltaire clone, thanks largely 
to Viv's restraint in dwelling on the 
pain and boredom inherent to this 
plane of existence, exploring instead 
the metalanguage of the unknowable. 
You can get the cosmic psychosensory 
lowdown on this caper by contacting 
Viv Akauldren, RO. Box 23265, 
Detroit, Michigan 48223. 





God works in mysterious ways and 
when it comes to underground music, 
He/She gets even more mysterious 


Case in point is my attempt to review 
the new Uzi Sleep Asylum vinyl 
when surprise, surprise, surprise! | 
find the Micronotz’ new Forty Fingers 
inside the cover. Okay, Micronotz it 
is. Forty Fingers sounds a tad 
attenuated in the speed department 
from previous efforts but still goes for 
the rhythmic jugular with their all 
beef ‘n’ no fat semi-hardcore thrust. 
The Micronotz’ antecedents probably 
include D.O.A., early Circle Jerks, 
The Plugz, and The Clash. Gratefully, 
the Micronotz steer clear from 
burdening their aural barrage with 
grandiose polemics in an effort to 
reshape the entire world, Rather, they 
do a convincing job of knitting the 
nihilisms of industrial society into the 
axis of passionate vituperation. Fueled 
by blazing electricity, right-angle 
tempo changes, chop-socky guitar riffs, 
and a vocalist who gargles with a 
blend of coarse crushed glass and the 
leading shoe polish remover, the 
Micronotz go the distance to buy a 
mental sandwich at the “Psychodeli,” 
where yesterday's rules don’t apply 
and tomorrow’s rules. . .? Fuck, who 
knows. “I Want Your Soul" flies 

right out the metaphysical window 
with full-on drums and bass 
afterburners chasing a metallic guitar 
riff. Only one cut, “Summer Of 
Hate,” is victimized by generic slow 
thrashism. The same cannot be said for 
the group's dastardly cover of Simon 
and Garfunkel’s “Scarborough Fair,’ 
‘one of the world’s most beautifully 
saccharine songs transformed into a 
hideous spookhouse ride replete with 
marrow-chilling melodies leaping 
angst-drenched at you from the Stygian 
mists. Must be heard to be believed. 
Forty Fingers is available through LSR/ 
Homestead Records, distributed by 
Dutch East India Trading, RO. Box 
570, Rockville Center, NY 11571-0570. 








It’s been over a year now since the 
death of D. Boon, the phenomenal 
guitarist and lovable porcine 
panjandrum of the Minutemen, a loss 
that’s still elt. Minutemen devotees 
and casual fans alike can take heart 
and delight in the release of .. . just A 
Minute Men, a 67-minute live LP of 
the Men in their favorite element— 
playing to an audience. . . .just A 
Minute Men spot-checks their patented 
harmolodic rack ‘em up and break 
‘em jazz/core/rock haiku, plus four 
whip-cracking cover tunes that'll take 
your breath away—Van Halen's “Ain't 
Talking ‘Bout Love" (all 39 seconds 
of it), C.C.R.’s “Green River,” B.O. 
“The Red & The Black,” and the 
Meat Puppets’ “Lost.” Yeow! 

Besides being the only vinyl of a 
live Minutemen set, this disc 
distinguishes itself in that it was 
recorded live as it went out over the 
air as part of “Virgin Vinyl,” a weekly 
radio show on KLPX, a glitzy, high- 


Js 





Left: Minimal Man; Above right: the 
Micronotz (L-R): Steve Eddy, David 
Dale, Jay Hauptli, and John Harper. 
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powered rock station in Tucson, 
Arizona, The Minutemen's Virgin Vinyl 
show was masterminded and hosted 
by Jonathan L., who put this project 
together as a labor of love. The sound 
quality is superior—you wouldn't 
know it was recorded live to 2-track. 
D. Boon, Mike Watt, and George 






Hurley are caught in bas-relief at the 
foot of a new pinnacle in their ever- 
shifting musical vision. Too bad Boon 
isn’t around to enjoy it. Fast becoming 
a scarce item, you can still get one 

of the last chapters in the Minutemen 
history book by contacting Virgin 
Vinyl Records, RO. Box 212, Glendale, 
AZ 85311. 






Ever wondered what a cross 
between Human Sexual Response, 
Throbbing Gristle, PiL (circa 2nd 


album), and Captain Kangaroo with a 
Jack-the-Ripper brain implant might 
sound like? Can't say that | have either 
but New Jersey's all-female Children 
In Adult Jails covers the preceding 
territory and more with a vengeance 
‘on Man Overcome By Waffle Iron. 
Barely recognizable funk with no 





commercial potential shores up non- 
sequitur shrieks, moans, A-bomb 
blasts, and God knows what else 
during the title cut, which segues 
artfully into “Justice,” a stream-of- 
damage exercise in aerobic tape 
chicanery recorded in a roiling Jacuzzi. 
Not bad. “House of Weenies” is 


sheer tube-steak horror with lyrics like 
“Let me relish in your ballpark 
splendor/I plan my escape as | die of 
nitrates." As social commentary 
goes, this stuff isn’t exactly William F 
Buckley, but it’s a hell of a lot more 
interesting than watching a petri dish of 
Eric Sevareid’s plaque. "Brick House” 
is a purposely failed stab to cover 

the '70s Commodores hit, although 
this time it’s loaded up with nonsense 
honky jive-talking at the end. If the 
arcane nomenclature of animal 
descriptions during “Reptiles On 
Parade” gets a bit much, you can rack 
your agile mind and busy yourself 

by attempting to fill in the enclosed 
C.L.A\J. crossword puzzle. Cute 

but distracting, somewhat similar to 
the angular linearity of the guitar 

and cymbal bashings in “Sam Miami.” 
Jeepers, what will these women think 
of next? You can find out by writing to 
Children In Adult Jails c/o Buy Our 
Records, PO. Box 363, Vauxhall, Nj 
07088 





On a completely different level of 
electronic penetrations, far removed 
from the pantywaist synthetics of 

the Duran Depeche League and their 
vertical-hair imposters, resides 
Minimal Man, a.k.a. Patrick Miller. 
Miller’s ability to coerce contrapuntal 
components out of his wall of 
synthesizers makes for a darkly 
engaging listening experience. Slave 
Lullabyes is festooned with opposing 
sentiments: rigidity to frailty, ugliness to 
beauty, murkiness to purity. Typically, 
Miller envelops his material with 

a womb-like atmosphere by way of 
synthesizers, then adds glowering 
bass implants, distorted guitar 
scalecranking, snippets of TV 
conversations, and outright noise. 
Tracks like “Voice of Vacaville” and 
“War At Night” teeter on the sonic 
edge, pre-nuclear society decaying 
right before your very ears. This 
chilling atmosphere is balanced out by 
the lachrymose gestalt of “The Light” 
with its opaque cello moanings and 
crystalline vocal treatments. “Trains” 
exudes heavy potential for possible 
airplay due to Miller’s cerebral take on 
standard pop-synth structure. Miller's 
thought-provoking vocals (spoken 
more than sung) are interspersed 
among _metronomic synthesizer 
concussions and train-like clickings. If 
hair-intensive bands with high 
cheekbones leave you cold, but you 
aren't quite ready for the likes of 
Einsturzende Neubauten or P231/Ankh, 
put Slave Lullabyes on for dreams of 

a very different hue. Minimal Man can 
be reached at 495 Ellis St. #1842, 
San Francisco, CA 94102, 





If you are in an underground band 
and would like to send your records, 
exhortations, or anything else within 
reach, write to: Judge I-Rankin’, 1338 E. 
Devonshire, Phoenix, AZ 85014. If you 
require a response, enclose a seli- 
addressed stamped envelope; | can’t 
afford to answer letters that don't. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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CRUDE 
STORIES 


A Day in the Life of 

the Rudest, Loudest, Deffest, 
Most Obnoxious 

Rappers in the World 


Text by the Beastie Boys 
and Tom Cushman 


Interview by Scott Cohen 


hinatown. Six A.m, on a cool spring morning. 

Below a sweatshop slept the Beastie Boys in their 

rat-infested, stinky-ass world headquarters 

Life was grand for everyone—everyone, that is, 

but one inquisitive Mike D. His forty winks 

were abruptly disturbed by a familiar yet warm, 
brown liquid, overflowing from the machines above 
Ah yes, Mike D's morning had truly broken. Spring was 
here, and what a lovely Chinese woman she was. The 
factory above was in full swing: machines pressed, 
hammers hammered, and the brown water spewed forth, 
only to find its resting place atop Mike D’s festive crown. 
Mike rose from his bed in a wet frenzy, cursing the 
Chinaman and his evil ways. 








Photography by Glen E. Friedman 














Question: Were you living in a loft or an apartment? 
Beasties: Well, it was called a loft, but it was really a 
small apartment. The ceiling was about seven feet 
high. The floorboards from the sweatshop above us 
were our ceiling. And they'd start early in the morning, 
about seven o'clock. 

Itwas the only thing we could afford; but aside from 

that, we could play music at any time of night, as loud 
as we could possibly get our amps. We'd come home 
at four in the morning, drunk, and play music. 
Question: How did you pay the rent? 
Beasties: /t was $500. We moved there when we got 
the British Airways money. We sued British Airways 
a while ago. They used part of “Cookie Puss” on a 
television commerical. We got $40,000 and parted 
amicably. And we rebuilt the whole thing. The floor 
was made of blacktop. It was once wood, but some- 
one had poured tar over it. There were so many rats 
we bought pellet guns. In the basement was a trendy 
Korean whorehouse, called Club 59. Silver door, com- 
pletely tacky. None of the women were at all pretty. 
They were all around 35 or 37 and they'd been around 
the block too many times. 


“Ouch, why does this mystery laundry water haunt 
me?” Mike wondered aloud, awakening his room- 
mates. Yet, before Ad-Rock or MCA could form an 
answer, a loud horn sounded, announcing an arrival. 
"Get the fuckin’ door, assholes,” MCA bellowed, 
“Reach down and fondle my balls,” Ad-Rock most 
usly responded. Mysteriously, Bosco appeared, 
ighis favorite Wagnerian workout on his famous 
French horn, much to the chagrin of all involved. 

“Shutup, shutup, shutup, can’t you ever just shut- 
up?” demanded a feisty Mike D, but it would fall on 
deaf ears. Slowly, the rest of the posse arrived: Ricky 
Powell, an oft-misinterpreted macrobiotic photogra- 
pher with a keen sense of smell for the group shot; 
Eloise, a woman who had seen her share of hard 
knocks, only to see her way clear around the block— 
truly a Times Square veteran; Hurricane, our DJ; and 
then there was the British road manager Sean, a com- 
plete bastard. 

“Let's go, you bastards!” he exclaimed. 

“In case you're all wondering,” Mike D began, “why 
we're gathered here today, it is because today, on this 
very day, unlike so many other days, we have a gig 
in Detroit, tonight.” 

“and we're fucking late, you bastards,” Sean added 
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predictably. 

Iilusively, Bosco questioned the assembly: “But 
where's Cey?” 

“1 made him sleep in the van all week to keep the 
parking space,” Sean explained. 

“Well, I don’t know about you guys,” Mike D said, 
“but | packed the bong, the Buzzbee, the beer, the 
cat handcuffs, the laughing box, the whippet dis- 
penser, the whoopee cushion, the beer, the penis 
pump, the bullets, the Ms. Piggy double-dong, Ex- 
tended Sexual Orgasm by close friend and comrade 
John Brauer, the beer, the fur coats, the saw, the blue 
bong, the rope, the chisel, umm... ."" Mike paused 
thoughtfully. 


Question: What's a Buzzbee? 

Beasties: It’s a Frisbee, with a pipe built into it in the 
middle with a screen, You take a hit and screw the 
screen back on, It’s like so def, you can throw it. We 
wanted to have it for our merchandising, a Beastie 


Boys Buzzbee, but the merchandising company 
wouldn't do it for us. 





“What about the sledgehammer?” MCA asked. 

“Why of course,’” Mike D continued, “the sledge- 
hammer, the detonator, the pile driver, the thermos, 
the paddle game, the Village People tape, the beer, 
and the remote control.” 

Sean frowned. “What about the turntables, the 
mixer, the amplifiers, and the microphones, you bas- 
tards?!” 

\h,’" Ad-Rock marveled, “whose job was that?” 
think it was mine,” MCA confessed. 





Question: Who's the most organized Beastie Boy? 
Beasties: Mike D. 

Question; Is that who makes the reservations at res- 
taurants? 

Beasties: We just show up, but we don’t always get 
seated. Like at this last restaurant we went to. We said, 
“We'll have you know that we're close personal friends 
of Clint Eastwood,” and Ad-Rock said, “And my cou- 
sin is friends with Ronald Reagan,” and they said, 
“Look, we don't have a table.” 





Ten minutes later, the Boys found themselves in an 
elevator with a one-thousand-pound limit and four 
thousand pounds of shit, plummeting downward. 


“Extended Sexual Orgasm is the 
book the Beastie Boys live by. 
MCA read it the most times; he 
read it once.” 


Needless to say, the elevator soon found its resting 
place below the basement—it had crashed. 

“Where's the sign?” Ad-Rock wondered. 

“Which sign?” MCA asked. 

“it can’t be, | weighed this equipment myself,” a 
confused Mike D admitted. 

MCA smiled, “Oh, that sign. | think it’s in the bath- 
room.” 

“What are we playing here, Fool the Guesser?” Mike 
D said, losing his characteristic cool 





Question: How many floors did you fall? 
Beasties: About three. 

Question: Did you jump a moment before the ele- 
vator hit bottom? 

Beasties: Mike actually suggested that as we were going 
down. We all thought about it a lot, then we looked 
at each other and laughed. 


“You totalled the elevator!” Sean screamed. “You 
guys are getting evicted for sure, like the bastards you 
are,” 

But for all the nostril flaring, none had flared to 
quite the size of Ad-Rock’s. “Now we're never gonna 
get to my friend Ted Nugent's house for dinner,” he 
cried. 

“What?” the boys said in unison. 

“Well, | didn’t want to tell you guys, but | arranged 
for mealtime at the home of the Motor City Madman 
himself.” 


Question: How did you know Ted Nugent? 
Beasties: He met us backstage at the Madonna con- 
cert in Detroit. There were all these celebrities on that 
tour all the time who came back to meet Madonna, 
and he came back to meet us. He was like an idol for 
all of us, Actually, Mike D hated him and Led Zep 
when he was growing up, but came to love and ad- 
mire Ted. 





Wuerever THey Live OROGK, j 
THEY LOVE LOWENBRAU. ie 


The great beers of the world go by one name: Lowenbriu. Brewed in Munich. 
Brewed in England, Sweden, Canada, Japan and here in America for a distinctive world — taste. 


This WorLD CALLs For LOWENBRAU. 


© 1985 Miller Brewing Co, Milwaukee, WI 











“It's a combination of Kentucky 
Bluegrass and Californian 
Sinsemilla. You can play many 
holes of golf on it, and 

still get high.” 


Question: What did you have for dinner? 

Beasties: Margaritas and paella. 

Question: Did you ever invite him to your house for 
dinner? 

Beasties: ! guess we should do that. We never could 
get dinner together for anybody, so we never figured 
it was an option, 





“Quick, | saw this in a movie once. This guy’s in a 
bank and he’s overdrawn his account, and everyone's, 
calling him names, and the tellers are making fun of 
him. So he rips the roof off the elevator, and . . . LOOK 
OUT!” Atwhich point MCA reached inside his pants, 
exposing his last stick of dynamite, and affixed it to 
the roof, It was detonated. 

When the smoke had cleared, a face appeared 
above them—it was the face of young David Scilken: 
“You guys should have waited for me, I'm really good 
with locks, ask anyone, and my dad, he's got this 
awesome set of tools.” 

Sean, taking charge of the plethora of bastards 
standing around him, issued an order: “Pass that 
equipment up to Dave, you plethora of bastards.” 

“What's a plethora?” Dave asked. 


Question: Who's young David Scilken? 

Beasties: He’s a crazy kid we've known since we were 
real little, and he comes out on the road with us. His 
main objective in life is to cause more trouble than 
anybody else ever could—and he does. 

Question: Does he outdo the Beastie Boys? 
Beasties: He tries to, but he usually ends up getting 
caught 


At any rate, the van was loaded with people and 
shit, and it was time to leave. Only two blocks into 
the journey, though, the van encountered waste-case 
and childhood friend Tom Cushman, strumming his 
guitar in the middle of the Manhattan Bridge, 

“Yo, Cushman, how’s business?” MCA asked. 

“Well, | got a physics test today, but I'm thinking 
of going to Detroit.” 

“No way,” Mike D piped up, “We're goin’ to De- 
troit too. Hop in.” 

“How strange and bizarre," Tom Cushman con- 
cluded. “Can we stop at my house and get Extended 
Sexual Orgasm by Pete Best?” 


Question: What is Extended Sexual Orgasm? 
Beasties: E.S.O. is the book the Beastie Boys live by. 
Yauch read it the most times—he read it once. It talks 
about ways to make your girlfriend, or any other girl, 
have an orgasm for an hour or more. We're not talking 
about multiple orgasm or an orgasm that lasts an ex- 
traordinary length of time, like 30 seconds; we're talk 
ing about a new plateau beyond the wildest imagi- 
nation. 


The crew was finally complete with eleven people, 
four thousand pounds of equipment, and totally a lot 
of beer, heading in the general direction of the Mid- 
west, 

MCA by now had fully assumed the role of driver. 
“Well, I'm a-runnin’ down the road, tryin’ to loosen 
my load, got seven women on my mind . . .” 

“Would you quit singing those damn Eagles songs 
and keep your eyes on the road,” Ad-Rock snapped. 
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“But Ad-Rock,” MCA pleaded, “I'm Born to Be 
As a matter of fact, I'm Running on Empty, run- 
on..." MCA was K-Tel's Cruisin’ ’77, the 
who liked to drive. “Cause tramps like us, baby . . . 
we're. . .On the Road Again . . . American Woman, 
get away from me—" But MCAS happy tune was 
stopped short, as Ad-Rock wrapped his fists around 
MCAS collar. 

“Wait a second,” Ad-Rock screamed, sensing the 
injustice, “What the hell does the Guess Who have 
to do with driving?” 

“Oh, they've been on my mind for some strange 
and bizarre reason. And speaking of strange and bi- 
zarre, where's Mike D?” 

Mike D was, in fact, crafting a joint in the back of 
the van, as one might imagine some old and ancient 
Indian woman might. 

“Where's that fucking joint, asshole?” Ad-Rock 
asked. 

“Roll, very old woman, roll like the wind,” MCA 
encouraged. 

“One total spliff coming right up, Mr. Dude,” Mike 
saluted. MCA tore his hand away from the wheel to 
take a hit. 

“Yo, what's in this?” 

“Well actually,” Mike D explained, “it's a hybrid, 
dude. A combination of Kentucky Bluegrass and Cal- 
ifornian Sinsemilla. So you can play many holes of 
golf on it and still get high.” 







Question: Who would the Beastie Boys most want to 
fill out a golf foursome with? 

Beasties: Bob Hope is the obvious. Bing Crosby, God 
rest his soul, would have been our choice, had he 
been alive. 


The sound of Bosco’s nefarious French horn in- 
truded. 

“isn't that ‘Space Truckin’ by Deep Purple?” Ricky 
asked Bosco. 

“No, it's ‘American Woman’ by the Guess Who." 

“Yo, | know that tune,” MCA screamed. “It goes 
American woman, American woman . . . .” 

“Why don’t you all shut up! I play the music here,” 
Ad-Rock interjected. “I've got the box, I've got the 
tapes, and | play the music!” 

“(CUM ON FEEL THE NOIZE . . .LET’S GET WILD, 
WILD, WILD.” 





Question: Who's your biggest influence? 

Beasties: Musically, from Julio Iglesias right on over 
to Beethoven, with a little bit of Led Zep, the Clash, 
and Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young thrown in. 
Question: Which TV shows have influenced you? 
Beasties: Make Room for Daddy, Abbott and Cos- 
tello, and The American Fisherman. 

Question: And your sense of fashion? 

Beasties: Eddie Murphy. He’s not a very funny man, 
but on the fashion and the singing end, he truly has a 
talent that few people have recognized. 


“Excuse me guys . . . umm, fellows, hey . . . you 
guys?” It was just then that everyone remembered that 
Eloise had been there all along. “Umm, fellahs, Idon't 
know how to put this, but | have to . . . you know 
. take a powder, tinkle, wee-wee.”” 
“You have to piss?” MCA translated, 








“Umm, | don’t know, ah, yes,” Eloise agreed re- 
luctantly. 

“There’s a great macrobiotic salad bar just off the 
next ramp, with spacious quarters for you, Eloise,” 
Ricky offered. 

“Shut up, hippie,” Ad-Rock said. 


Question: Who is Eloise? 

Beasties: Eloise Ladies and Gentlemen, as she’s al- 
ways referred to, is the newest member of the Beastie 
Boys. We had a giant birdcage built for her, which she 
dances in throughout the entire show. She used to 
dance on 42nd Street. She goes to clubs to dance and 
that’s where we discovered her. It’s kind of like Lana 
Turner getting discovered at that Hollywood soda 
fountain. Her breasts must be about 50 inches. Na- 
ked, she fills out the Beastie Boys roster. 


Needless to say, the Boys arrived moments later at 
Aunt Ballsfish’s Creole Critter. 





They're the Beastie Boys, not Cheech & Chong. (L- 
R): Ad-Rock (Adam Horovitz), Mike D (Michael Dia- 
mond), MCA (Adam Yauch). 





“gain? Oh, | hate Ballsfish,” protested young David 
Scilken. 

Inside the restaurant, the Boys encountered Auntie 
Ballsfish herself, who proudly seated them at the finest 
table. “Is this your first time down South, boys?” 

Everyone looked confused. “I thought this was 
Ottsville, Pennsylvania,” Hurricane demanded, 
flaunting his gold. 

“Metaphorically, yes. But geographically . . . also 
yes. But here at Aunt Weezilfish, we believe in bring- 
ing the finest Southern critters to Ottsville. And bring 
them we do,” she added ominously. “Now what are 
we havin’?” 

“VIL have ten eggs.” 

“V'll have the chicken stuffed fish.” 

“A bowl of steam, please.” 

“Caesar salad omelette.” 

“Monte Cristo Sandwich. 

“vll have a Metroliner—that’s scrambled eggs, 
American cheese, Canadian bacon, served aboard an 
English muffin.” 

“How's the egg salad omelette today?” 

Aunt Pencilfish looked puzzled. “Why, you don’t 
mean a coffee omelette now, honey?” 

“Yes. | certainly do.” 














“Pistachio paste for me.” 
“Cap'n Crunch on a bagel with cream cheese.” 
“Cheese pranish.” 

“Just bring me a boilermaker,” Sean demanded, 
rounding out the order. 

Just when things seemed to be running smoothly, 
Aunt Bogusfish emerged from the kitchen with a pen- 
sive look. She approached Hurricane: “I'm sorry, 
but on behalf of myself, the staff, and the whole Fish- 
fish family, | find myself at your most sincere mercy, 
for we only possess nine eggs.” 

This did not sit well with Hurricane, 





Question: Who is Hurricane? 

Beasties: He’s our DJ and, on occasion, he doubles 
as our security person, because he’s 6'5” and mean. 
He’s a one-man Hollis wrecking crew. His arms are 
twice the length of our arms, with enormous fists cov- 
ered with sharp gold rings. 

Question: You mean his fists are almost the size of 
Eloise’s breasts? 

Beasties: Perhaps much larger. 





Hurricane rose and grasped Aunt Barnaclefish by 
the collar and the seat of her pants, hoisted her high 


above his head, and pushed her head and then her 
body through the front window of the restaurant. The 
Boys looked on in amusement while L.L. Coolfish 
pleaded, “But you can’t leave, you're the guests of 
honor!” 

Hours later, back in the van, a hungry David Scilken 
questioned the turn of events. “I don’t know, Hurri- 
cane, but | think if we had just waited another five 
minutes they would have brought us that tenth egg.” 

“Word,” Hurricane agreed. 

“If you'd keep your mind on the road map instead 
of Hurricane’s egg, maybe we wouldn’t be TOTALLY 
FUCKING LOST, you total bastard!” Sean screamed, 
grasping Dave by the hair. 

“Yo, we're lost?” MCA said, confronting the sad 
truth. 

“Don't be frightened, amigos, | know this tremen- 
dous short cut to Detroit. Take your next two lefts 
here, and another left at the Celestial Seasonings fac- 
tory.” 

“Wait a minute,” Dave Scilken offered, “I'll just a 
this nice old lady on the street what town we're in. 
He then leaned out the window and yelled: “Hey, 
you fuckin’ bitch, | know you're naked under all those 
fuckin’ clothes, | fuckin’ hate you, you bitch.” 

“Why David, what a strange and peculiar analogy 
you've made,” Cushman pondered. “Are you inter- 
ested in Indian basket weaving?” But before Dave 
could admit it had always been a passion of his, he 
was interrupted. 

“Yo, chill out. | said I’m rolling another one right 
now,” Mike D misunderstood, as the van ground to a 
halt. 

“MCA, why are you making smoke come out of the 
engine?” Eloise giggled. 

“Yo, dudes, we're over—the engine's seized." MCA 
declared. 





“| packed the bong, the 
Buzzbee, the heer, the cat 
handcuffs, the laughing box, 
the whippet dispenser, the beer, 
the penis pump, the blue bong, 
the chisel. ...” 


“4 can fix it, I'm really good with locks,” Scilken 
said. 

Sean was now becoming enraged. "Shutup, bas- 
tards, le’s walk up to that farm up there and try to get 
some help. And someone wake up Cey—tell him to 
stay here and watch the equipment.” 

The group bounded up to the rather picturesque 
farmhouse as the sun set on their deceased van. Sean 
knocked on the door while the group gathered behind 
him and improvised a human b-boy pyramid, in order 
to pass the time. A young farmgirl greeted Sean. 


Question: What tips would the Beastie Boys offer a 
girl who wanted them to like her? 

Beasties: Any girl who has a job, wear’s men’s size 
19 boots, has huge ears, and has an inclination to- 
wards snowmobiles 

Question: And what tips do you have for breaking up 
with a girl? 

Beasties: It’s only been once or twice that the group 
had a relationship with one girl when we all knew 
about it. The three of us would take her out to dinner, 
then the three of us would bring her back to the house 
and she would have to go from roam to room, be- 
cause we don’t like to see each other naked, Ad-Rock 
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went first and Mike D likes to go last. We broke up 
with her by changing the lock on the door; putting 
an ad in the personals of the Village Voice that said 
we didn’t want to see her any more; and putting up 
a billboard in Chinatown telling her if she ever came 
to our house again, we'd beat the shit out of her with 
a stickball bat 


“Hello, fair farm maiden, these bastards here are 
the Beastie Boys, and | need to use your phone,” Sean 
said in an unusually polite tone. 

“We don’t have a phone, but | reckon we have a 
pickup truck,” she offered. 

“Oh great, let's hop in,” the group said in unison, 
untangling themselves from the remains of the pyra- 
mid. And they did, 

‘Where you going?” she asked 
Detroit,” they answered. 

“Detroit? Why I've got tickets to see the Beastie 
Boys in Detroit tonight!” she cried. 

“We are the Beastie Boys,” Mike D, Ad-Rock, and 
MCA explained 

“Oh, that's right. Well, then there shouldn't be any 
problem. But wait, | can’t go without my copy of 
Extended Sexual Orgasm by Tom Cushman,” she 
whined. 

“Why, Tom Cushman‘s right here,” they said, and 
she climbed aboard. 

A look of excitement crossed Hurricane’s face. “I 
bet you got some fresh eggs here,” he said, as chey 
sped off down the dirt road, 

“Eggs?” the farm girl whimpered, with tears in her 
eyes. She then proceeded to tell a three-hour story of 
a horrifying plague that had befallen her family. tt was 
a drought that had killed all the eggs on this once 
happening egg farm. 

The Boys, tears streaming down their faces, looked 
at each other, and realized there was only one thing 
to do: EGG AID. They gathered all the townspeople 
together: the shopkeepers, the farmers, the fisher- 
men, the carpenters, and even the Partridge Family. 
And together they formed an event that would never 
end 

There was much wine and festivities while the chil- 
dren sang and the Partridge Family played. All was 
gay—yet, in these crowds there was a man who ap- 
peared out of his element. Ad-Rock approached him. 
“Aren't you Jimmy Randolph, who does those TV ads 
for the Albert Merrill School?” 

“Why, no I'm not. I'm Carl Douglas.” 

“Carl Douglas . . . hmmm. Don’t you do that song 

Kung Fu Fighting’ 
ell, yes Ido, and here | go." With that, he began 
singing and running towards the stage. Remarkably, 
the Partridge Family knew all the chords, and Danny 
Partridge joined Carl for one magical verse: “There 
were funky Chinamen, in funky Chinatown, they were 
choppin’ them up, and choppin’ them down, it was 
an ancient Chinese art... .” 

Dave Scilken could not help but turn to the camera 
and remark, “Interesting that Chinatown plays such a 
recurting theme in this episode.” And play it did. 

The show finally ended, and it was the great success 
that everyone had hoped for: the eggs had been saved. 
“Our work here is done. We must move on and let 
these bastards rejoice,” Sean waxed philosophically 

“Wait, let's ask my friend Mr. Douglas if he'd like 
to join our merry posse in our quest. Hey, Hong Kong 
Fooey,” Ad-Rock cried, “can we borrow your equip- 
ment? We've got a gig tonight, and we left our equip- 
ment two hundred miles back in a van with our 
roadie.” 

“Who's your roadie?” Carl asked. 

“Cey.” 

“Cey? Why, you must be the Beastie Boys." And 
strangely, they were. Carl continued: “Don't you guys 
live in Chinatown?" And yes they did, and there was 
much rejoicing, 

With Carl Douglas navigating the pickup truck, they 
found themselves in Detroit in no time. 
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Question: What places have you been to that won't 
let you come back again? 

Beasties: We're banned for life from Holiday Inns all 
over America, and Eastern Airlines. You punch our 
names into the computer on any terminal and, we 
don't know what it says, but they won't sell us any 
tickets 

Question: Do you belong to any clubs? 

Beasties: A.A 


“Why, Mr. Douglas, you’re quite the navigator, 
aren't you?” said a bewildered Ricky. 

“Yes,” he replied. And he ran off screaming naked 
into the night, never to be seen again 

“What a strange person,” Hurricane surmised. 

“Alright bastards,” Sean snapped, “we're on sched- 
ule as usual SEVEN HOURS LATE! We've com- 
pletely missed soundcheck and we'll be lucky if they 
let us play.”” 

The boys could only then watch in amazement as 











their roadie Cey arrived in the van with their equip- 
ment. “Cey, you puzzle me,” MCA admitted. "You 
have driven like the wind.” 

Cey could only smile. “Ah yes, good friends, you 
seem to have overlooked chapter six, page 113 of 
Bulldog Brauer’s steaming text Extended Sexual Or- 
gasm and Van Maintenance, in which he describes 
the Kegel exercises as applied to auto mechanics.” 

Sighing, the group was awed by Cey's brilliant man- 
ner. “Very impressive, you bastard,” Sean spat. “Now 
apply yourself to this equipment, and get it inside.” 








Question: Who's influenced your business decisions? 
Beasties: We base a lot of our career moves on fortune 
cookies. We realized, having lived in Chinatown, that 
they can mean life or death. We've tried to write a 
rap song using all the fortunes we've gotten. “You shall 
be awarded some great honor.” “It takes a truly good 
man to have confidence in the goodness of others.” 
“Excellent health is a part of your next phase.” You 
see, these fortunes are all pertinent to our lives. 


Equipment in hand, the group pushed forward into 
the hall, finding it completely packed with fat old men, 
and women with thick mustaches. 


“This is great! We're really hitting a new audience,” 
Mike D celebrated. “We must finally be crossing over. 
Wait, what is this song?” 

“Mt sounds like ‘Oh Bondage, Up Yours!’ by X-Ray 
Spex, but who's playing it?” Ad-Rock asked, revealing, 
an inquisitive nature to rival that of Mike D's. 

“1 don't think that’s the question, young Ad-Rock. 
I think the question at hand is, why is there another 
band onstage? ” MCA said. 
nd they're really fat,” Bosco added, taking a 
breather from his French horn. 





Question: If you could be somebody else for a mo- 
ment, who would you most want to be? 

Beasties: Jason Brauer of Extended Sexual Orgasm, 
because Mrs. Brauer and us have something we have 
to settle, Mike would like to be a gynecologist 


Sean reappeared from the overweight crowd he 
had disappeared into only moments before. “I've got 








good news and bad news. The good news is we're 
not late. The bad news is that we're an entire day too 
early, and you bastards have ruined my entire life 
once again.” 

“It's not that bad, Sean,” Cushman decided. “This 
band is really good. Who are these guys?” 

“GOOD EVENING LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
WE'RE THE GUESS WHO. HOW MANY OF YOU. 
REMEMBER ‘AMERICAN WOMAN’?” 

“Yo, | totally know this song,” MCA screamed, sing- 
ing and dancing at the top of his lungs. 

But if that wasn’t strange and bizarre enough, Ted 
Nugent arrived at this historic concert in a 70-foot 
limousine, accompanied by the mayor of Detroit, who 
was wielding a large, golden key. 

“Hey guys, come here!” Ted yelled, beckoning them 
to join him and the mayor. 

“O.K. Ted,” the Beastie Boys replied. 

“This large golden key to the city is for services far 
and beyond the call of egg duty,” the mayor an- 
nounced. “May you be prosperous and learn from 
your own wisdom. And it was at that point that Ted 
Nugent invited the entire posse, including the Guess 
Who, back to his personal yacht for paella and mar- 
garitas. And there was much rejoicing! @ 
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Youssou N'Dour 
brought African pop 
to Senegal. 


Now he wants to 
bring it here. 


GO 
WEST, 
YOUN 
MAN 


Article by 
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“Eiyiii! I'm the cowboy from Dakar!” Senegalese 
singer Youssou N’Dour, on a break from his tour with 
Peter Gabriel, waves his new Stetson into the Los An- 
geles air. “I love John Wayne and cowboy movies. 
‘And I’m going to bring African music to America.” 

At 27, Youssou N’Dour (pronounced “use en- 
dure”) is Senegal’s biggest pop star. He practically 
created Senegalese pop music. Before he developed 
his mbalax style in 1974, the sounds of Dakar were 
Cuban pachangas and American soul music. Youssou 
brought local rhythms and traditional elements into 
confluence with the power of Western pop. And now, 
with a duet with Peter Gabriel on Gabriel's So album, 
a major U.S. tour, and his first domestically released 
album, Nelson Mandela, Youssou stands poised to 
cross back over—to sell his Africanization of Dakar’s 
Westernized pop to American audiences. 

Youssou sings in Wolof of the heart of Senegalese 
culture—family, history, and the proverbs that guide 
daily life—in a high, penetrating voice rooted in the 
Islamic call to prayer that echoes through every Mus- 
lim quarter in Africa five times a day. His voice soars 
‘over percolating rhythms, contrapuntal horn lines, and 
responsive vocals as he leads the 11-piece band 
through their spontaneous as well as choreographed 
dances. 





How did you get involved with Peter Gabriel? 

I met Peter for the first time in 1984. He came to a 
concert | was giving in London. Later on, | was very 
touched by something Peter did. He left England to 
visit me in Senegal, to know what | was made of. In 
Senegal, we have a proverb that says, “If you want to 
know your man, go and see him in his house, where 
he is himself.” Peter's coming to Senegal, staying with 
me, revealed a lot. In 1985, I came for another concert 
in London, and he invited me for tea at his house. He 
was working on his album there, so I asked him to 
give me a microphone. There | was, singing, saying 
whatever | wanted, translating the song into my lan- 
guage. We had a jam session with some other people 
ata private party. Later on, Peter called me and said, 
“| want to have your voice on my new album.” | was 
delighted. | think he used my voice in a very good 
way on the record. 


How did you first get involved in music? 

I was born into a gawlau family. The gawlau is a 
part of the griot ethnic group. When | was young, | 
was in an atmosphere of people who sang, danced, 
and talked about our history. Even though | was at- 
tending school, during the holidays | was in the music 
scene. In Africa, during the rainy season, there is a 
ceremony of circumcision of young children, and dur- 
ing this ceremony there are songs every night in the 
house. It is what you call the kassak. | used to go there 
and sing during the kassak. That's where | received 
my first encouragement for my singing, During one 





of the kassaks, in 1974, when | was 15, a sax player 
came and asked me to go to his group. 


You recorded the Spinners’ “Rubberband Man” on 
your last album. Do you plan to do other American 
songs? 

Yes, | think so. But | think the next time | do it, | 
will not go to the song. | will bring the American song 
to me. I will do it in my own way. Because | want to 
make a mix of the Senegalese music and American 
music. Now I'm more aware of the riches that exist 
in Africa in rhythms, music. | will try to bring this to 
American music, while trying to bring to African 
music certain important parts of American music. 





“Nelson Mandela” is a very strong song. Are peo- 
ple in Senegal aware of what’s going on in South Af- 
rica? 

The history of the song is this: One day I was look- 
ing at the news with my mother, and they were show- 
ing news about South Africa. I turned to her and asked, 
“Are you aware of what's going on in South Africa?” 
My mother said, “Yes, | see that sometimes the white 
man beats the black man." In Senegal, the majority 
of the people have not been to school. They needed 
a new picture to give them the information about what 
is going on there, so | decided to write the song. Now 
in Senegal, people are so aware of South Africa that 
they're even changing the street names to names like 
“Soweto Place” because of the song. 





Do you feel there is any conflict between tradi- 
tional African music and culture, and modern Amer- 
ican, Western music? 

Yes, there are differences between the two ways, 
but they have something in common: the rhythm. 
Here, they like the rhythm very much. In Africa, there 
in only rhythm, so there is a great bond that exists. 


There has been a lot of collaboration lately be- 
tween American musicians and African musicians 
lately: Herbie Hancock and Foday Musa Suso, Ola- 
tunji and Carlos Santana, Paul Simon and Ladysmith 
Black Mambazo, and now you with Peter Gabriel. Do 
you think this is a trend? 

I think it is a wonderful thing that people are col- 
laborating, that African musicians are bringing 
this new rhythm, new sound. The American artists 
bring to them all the environment to make the music. 
There can be a great exchange between them, going 
through these people who are known here, making 
the audiences discover new sounds, new music, new 
words, even new languages. | ask myself if this could 
not perhaps one day help Africa to develop itself be- 
cause of this new understanding. 





Do you think music can unify the world? 
think the only hope is music, There is nothing else. 
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If Mick Hucknall 
can't be with the one 
he loves, he loves 
the one he’s with. 


HE'S SIMPLY RED 


ick Hucknall once rang up two prostitutes. When 
they arrived, flaunting their gigantic upthrust 
breasts and their magenta mouths, he couldn't go 
through with it. One of them offered to come 
back later for free. But he said no. Never again. 

This conflicts with the image of a man whose reputation for 
enthusiastic philandering approaches Byronesque 
proportions. Hucknall’s ex-girlfriend tells of how he dumped 
her when his band, Simply Red, became famous. They were 
going to get married and then, just like that, nothing. Just 
an empty pit where the soul used to be. The bastard’s next 
step will be to date a model. They all do, don’t they? 

Not Mick Hucknall. For starters, Hucknall doesn’t like 
models; he prefers “women with character.” He loved his 
ex, but with two hit singles, “Moneys Too Tight (To Mention)” 
and “Holding Back The Years,” Simply Red was making it 
and Hucknall had no time for a relationship, He had struggled 
long enough with the unsung punk outfit Frantic Elevators 
and wasn’t going to allow this to slip through his fingers. He 
had to be 100-percent there. 

Hucknall is now poised at that strange juncture in a career: 
the second album. The band’s debut was full of 
contradictions. The album, Picture Book, was a surprise 
platinum hit in Europe and the U.S., and the Dead End Kid, 
Hucknall, was a crowd pleaser on tour, but critics were 
lukewarm. So now Hucknall is a pop star with a dubious 
portfolio. But he’s smart and confident, this Mick. 


Article by Jessica Berens 


Photography by 
Adrian Boot 








Sad Old Red, | don’t wanna be alone 
Sad Old Red, sat at home 
Sad Old Red, living on his own 
—"No Direction” 


| meet 26-year-old Old Red in his apartment in 
London's quietly opulent St. John’s Wood (when he 
is not working in the studio, he lives, like the rest 
of the band, in Manchester). 

“| hate London,” says Hucknall, “there's so much 
pressure to make it.” 

Although not attractive in a hunk way, he has 
charisma and charm. !’m sure he can be bullish, 
however. He had to be to pull himself out of Denton 
and into bright lights, big city. He got rid of his 
first band, the Elevators, when he realized they 
weren't going anywhere and had no qualms about 
‘even though they had struggled together. He 
is obviously a driving force. 

The sitting room, boasting the rented chic of alien 
taste, is papered with brown flock- muesli and 
is devoid of knickknacks, except for a box of briefs 
(small), VCR and TV (large), turntable, and heart- 
shaped chocolates wrapped in pink tin foil. 

There are no books in the apartment. He might 
not even read. Maybe it is because of his emphasis. 
‘on the visual. One does not detract from the other, 
but Hucknall might just rather look than read. 
Neither is there any evidence of reading in his songs. 
Lloyd Cole and Morrissey read, and you know 
they read because they refer to the books they read 
in their songs; but if Hucknall reads he doesn’t 
reveal it. 

He reads about himself, though. We have a long 
conversation about how awful a recent article 
about him was. “Most of the stories about us are 
very boring,” he says. “I wonder if that’s because 
we're a boring band?” 

The search for success has made Hucknall 
excessively image-conscious, and, as founder of 
Simply Red, domineering, though not to the point 
that it stymies the others’ contributions. In pursuit 
‘of a memorable public image, he goes around with 
a walking stick, although he has no noticeable 
limp. He is exacting about what appears on the cover 
of the albums and gets quite testy at photo sessions. 

Domineering? He was fairly definite about what 
kind of musicians he wanted for Simply Red when it 
was formed several years ago, and understood 
what his American managers meant by the phrase 
“frank discussions” when they discussed breaking the 
band in the U.S. Frank discussions are what the 
English call arguments and Hucknall will argue, 
which isn’t an English characteristic. For a pop star 
in a working environment, it’s vital. And so 
Hucknall argues, about everything, to make sure he 
gels it just right. 

‘We decide to go out for lunch. 














he asymmetrical orange hairdo is familiar 
now. “It wasn’t a conscious decision. 
| got bored with fashion when | was 16.” 
Sometimes Mick Hucknall pins it up 
with a huge elastic band, but the kids still recognize 
him. Walking down the street with him you hear, 
“'Ere, look, it’s that bloke wassisname in Simply Red. 
Where's yer flat cap, then?” Goldish boho tufts 
sprout from his chin, his cheeks are round and red 
like a Worcester Pearmain apple. He walks with 
a confident, sweeping gait, which, combined with 
the wildfire fronds, walking stick, and flowing 
overcoat, create a Dickensian effect. He is a cross 
between the puckish Mickey Rooney and the original 
Phiz illustrations of Harold Skimpole in Bleak 
House: “a little bright character with a rather large 
head . . . and there was perfect charm in him. 
There was an easy negligence in his manner and 
even in his dress (his hair carelessly disposed) which 
I could not separate from the idea of a romantic 
youth who had undergone a unique process of 
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depreciation.” 

Hucknall moves his face quite close to you when 
making a point. “I'm just all over the place regarding 
personal relationships, yeah, because of music, it’s 
like being in a tunnel, you know. Occasionally, 
there are little offshoots that will attract my attention, 
but that’s what | do. She [his ex-girlfriend) couldn't 
understand it at the time, but she understands now. 
| would not do it to her. | would be away all the 
time and | adore women. | just would not be able to 
be faithful. 

“1 look back on it now and | don't really think I've 
ever been in love. | think I've been obsessed, and 
obsession makes you blind enough to think it is 
love. Love seems to me to be about respecting 
somebody so deeply, what they're doing, you just 
feel you have to be with them to witness that. 

“Because my parents broke up when I was a kid 
I've got a thing about it. | really want to get married 
and have a family but I'm not going to until it's 
right—until | know I'm in love and | don’t want 
another person. Fidelity would be absolutely 
essential. | would not sleep with anybody else and 
that would be it. | don’t see any point in fucking 
about.” 

The lyrics on Picture Book are oblique and open 
to personal interpretation, unlike traditional soul 
songs which tend to deal in specifics. The second 
album, released this month, is called Men and 
Women and takes relationships as its central theme. 
Itis, in fact, a record of Hucknall’s experiences 
cover the last two years. 

“An album should reflect a series of feelings you 
have experienced in the period it took to write 
it,” says Hucknall. “I find with the songs | write, 
they tend never to deal with just one thing, they 


“The working class has been 
divided into the people who 
have nothing,” says Hucknall, 
“and the people who 


have videos.” 





dabble around a bit, almost to the point of confusion. 
‘Don't Make Me Suffer,’ is about not wanting 
somebody close to you to die, but it’s also about 
being scared of falling in love, standing on the edge 
and thinking, ‘Is too much.’ On ‘Maybe One Day 
Someone Will Come,’ [a beautiful ballad on an 
emotive par with ‘Holding Back The Years'], each 
verse is about a different aspect of a relationship 
ending with someone abusing themselves so much 
it cannot work. | go through moods very quickly 
and writing a song helps me get out those feelings 
It makes me happy. | felt the same way when I 
wrote ‘Holding Back The Years.’ | felt better because 
Thad got something out of my system 

“Whenever | got hurt when I was a kid | used to 
escape by singing; it would help me feel that | 
was out of prison and free. It's no longer a form of 
escape, its just there constantly keeping me free. | 
can't really work out whether it helps as a diversion 
to avoiding relationships, or if that isn’t the case 
and it’s just that | haven’t met anybody yet. | think 
the latter is true, This album is about a yearning, but 
a yearning knowing a relationship is not really 
possible at the moment — it might not be possible 
for another year and a half. | have friends, you 
know, but I don’t see them very regularly, it’s 
impossible to do so if I'm on the other side of the 
world.” 

We talk of music and the struggle between his 
making it and the successful pursuit of romance, | 
point out that some people manage both. “Well 
I think most of them are hypocrites ‘cause most of 
them are shagging around." One of the most 
attractive things about Hucknall, apart from his 
style (which could also be called single-minded 
eccentricity), is his candor. “I could never use a 
condom. I've never met a man who would. They're 
horrible — they take the pleasure out of sex. It 
becomes like cattle. I’ agine | was a bull if | was 
doing that. It's like you’ re being stopped from 
breeding. And | don't like girls being on the pill. It 
worries me what they're doing to themselves.” 





here is a tendency, mainly because 
most journalists are middle class, white, 
guilt-ridden, and looking for colorful 
Copy to romanticize the English working 

class and create a mythology around its heroes. 
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Hucknall is rather bored by the Local Boy Makes 
Good approach prevalent in some of the stories 
written about him; they seem to insinuate that if he 
wasn't from humble origins he could not make 
music and that he is ashamed of his background. 
Denton, the housing estate on which he was raised, 
is not attractive or rural, but neither is it A 
Clockwork Orange. 

“1 don't see the difference in coming from an 
industrial area in the north of England or an industrial 
area in the middle of Chicago. As far as 'm 
concerned, the people are similar, but whether that 
has anything to do with soul music | don’t know. 
don't know anyone who has discovered what soul 
music is, ‘cause | haven't. And I'm not sure whether 
James Brown has or whether he cares.” 

If soul is about never losing the feeling you had 
when you were at the bottom, Hucknall has it. 

But his past is not marked by death, disease, and 
squalor. Hucknall's childhood may not have been 
filled with glitzy sojourns to sheet-clean white 
beaches, but he was adored — by five women, to 
be exact. 

“| haven't seen my mother since I was three. | 
don’t even know what she looks like, She called me 
on the phone this year and | had nothing to say to 
her. | told her, ‘There's no bad feelings but | don't 
know who you are and to be honest I've had such a 
good childhood that | really don’t want to know 
you.’ My father has brought me up all his life. If 1 
turned ‘round and had a relationship with my mother 
it would be like a slap in the face of the women 
who looked after me. | started with Nellie, who has 
four daughters. When | was three I was passed to 
the oldest daughter and then to the next and the next 
and so on. They were very loving. | got too many 
chocolates and | had a great time. | was really happy. 
had huge cheeks, absolutely huge, and brighter 
red hair than | have now. And | always sang. | did my 
first concert when | was six. | got up on stage at a 
wedding where there was a band and, wearing 
a pair of Austrian shorts, | sang ‘I Wanna Hold Your 
Hand.’ | knew all the Beatles songs when | was a 
kid. When | was about ten | used to buy these 
magazines that had the words to the songs. It was 
wild. | was obviously designed for this!” 

As a teenager he spent his time drinking and 
stealing the lead off roofs. “| went into a pub for the 
first time when | was 13 and drank my way through 
three years. When | was doing the lead | made 
nearly as much money as my father. 

“I'm pleased | never got caught because | grew 
out of it. | have friends who are in and out of jail the 
whole time ‘cause they got caught. A lot of crime 
is brought about by people getting caught. If they 
were more lenient with them as children they'd find 
they got bored. Unfortunately, in most of the inner 
cities, kids don’t have anything else to do apart 
from take drugs. | don't believe people are naturally 
bad. | think bad people have come through a set 
of circumstances that is beyond their control. | was 
the same person when | was seven as | am now, 
and it’s been brought about through love of my 
family.” 

After school Hucknall studied fine art for four 
years at Manchester Polytechnic, where his work was 
figurative. He is remembered for being talented 
but not brilliant, and for wearing a huge black hat. 

“By the end of 1978 | had rejected most 
contemporary music. | went back to R&B 
completely.” The Frantic Elevators used to play for 
themselves in a bedsit on Manchester's grisly Moss 
Side. They didn’t care. “They couldn't play very 
well. | found | was getting better at singing [he 
trained his voice after borrowing a copy of Sir John 
Gielgud’s book, Voice and Speech in the Theatre, 
from a girlfriend] and was outgrowing them. So | had 
to find some musicians who were interested in a 
more traditional approach without imitating it.” 
Simply Red 
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Hucknall’s manager (and friend) Elliot Rashman 
first noticed him doing a Howlin’ Wolf impersonation 
when the Frantic Elevators were playing as a support 
act. “I knew it was a special voice. | saw my life 
flash in front of me.” Hucknall had short hair then. 
Well, he'd seen the Sex Pistols, hadn't he? His 
conception of street cred, typically, swerved away 
from spit and studs towards the heavy-knit sweaters 
of Captain Haddock in Tin Tin. “He looked like a 
red toilet brush,” recalls Rashman. 

The projection of Hucknall as front man .vas a 
marketing decision. “Everyone always wants to talk 
to the singer anyway,” says Hucknall, “’so we 
thought we may as well be honest.” 

Simply Red take up where the Young Rascals left 
off; they have plundered the Chicago gospel/blues 
fusion without taking it any further. Their work 
is not fueled by cant and anger, which might explain 
why it is not innovative — if you subscribe to the 
theory that art is moved forward by anger 
(Schénberg, John Osborne, Jackson Pollock, Kathy 
Acker, Joe Strummer) and that barriers must be 
smashed to allow the new through. Hucknall is no 
subscriber to this tenet. Anarchy for him brings 
its own limitations: “Punk did a lot of damage 
because it was anti-musical.” 

Hucknall’s approach to his music is much the 
same as his approach to painting. He prefers the 
discipline of de Kooning to Pollock’s blood-spattered 
craze. 


ack in his apartment, Hucknall changes 

from his stylish brogues into some 

rather Jesus-like leather sandals, totally 

not in keeping with the suit he’s wearing, 
Since so much about Hucknall is calculated, this, 
too, may be another effort to create — or perhaps 
more accurately refute — attempts to label him. 


Ron Delony 


If anything he hates labels, particularly “working- 
class hero.” Politically he is left; he hates Thatcher. 

“The working class has been divided into the 
people who have nothing,” he says, “and the people 
who have videos.” 

Of all the bands to emerge from Manchester (the 
Smiths, the Fall, New Order, James) Simply Red 
is the most noticeably commercial, a label which is 
‘often derogatory but which the band does not 
eschew. They are aware that their following can 
afford things. When they played the Manchester 
Apollo recently the seats were filled with young 
about-to-bes (married, pregnant, given a company 
car); balding, hairy-armed, gold-watched men; 
laughing, chatting, permed women . .. and no 
blacks. 

“Everybody’s welcome to like the music, you 
know, In America it’s much more varied. The 
American tour we did was unfortunate ‘cause most 
of the places, being clubs, didn’t allow anyone 
in under 21, which meant we lost a lot of our 
audience. The record company talks of the CD 
market and much as journalists slag this off, these 
are the people who ultimately control the nation— 
the middle section, the people who are working 
and earning money. They're actually running the 
world. 

Hucknall’s taste in music is eclectic, retrospective, 
and apparent in everything he writes. A Northern 
soul boy in love with R&B. 

“There are certain people who are landmarks for 
me. Robert Johnson was the first one, Charlie 
Parker, John Coltrane, Miles Davis, James Brown, 
Marvin Gaye, Sly and the Family Stone. . . .” This 
musical heritage might lead one to think that he 
would be fascinated by America, But no, not 
particularly. He got to New York and found it was 
dirty and all the girls wanted to sleep with him; 
he got to Detroit and found it was like Manchester, 

“(didn’t really care that much about our 
reception there. | just seemed to be quite indifferent 
to it. Not through lack of respect but through 
‘what's all the fuss about?’ ” 

So Mick Hucknall is serious. His ambitious drive 
is tempered with an irrepressible romanticism and 
an unashamed sensuality — it comes as no surprise 
to learn that he loves Italy and wants to live in 
Verona — but he says he is not a womanizer, “I find 
that very distasteful.” This did not stop one girl 
from removing her tee shirt for his benefit in a 
nightclub (“she did it for the photograph”), or many 
girls of different nationalities from ringing him 
throughout the afternoon. There was much “not 
tonight I'm in the studio oh | was keeping this 
evening free.” Dinner that night was bought in the 
corner shop; one potato, two onions, four chilis, 
two chicken fillets. Sad Old Red? | don’t think 
so somehow. If you can’t be with the one you love, 
love the one you're with. 

Simply Red's incorrigible frontman is not your 
lantern-jawed matinee idol; it is his extraordinary 
sand-papered warble and perfectionist attention to 
detail that propelled Simply Red to the musical 
forefront. Now, on the eve of the release of their 
second album, Men and Women, Simply Red are 
poised to read as a major success story. Whether 
they can remain rich and happy in Manchester, like 
New Order, or whether cash and extended horizons 
will disperse them remains to be seen. For now, 
Hucknall is driven to consolidate the reputation 
forged by Picture Book and to perform, and revels 
in his own incongruity. 

As | leave, Hucknall is watching Peter O'Toole as 
the alcoholic former matinee idol in My Favorite 
Year. And it is clear that he identifies with O’Toole’s 
swashbuckling down-on-his-luck actor. He likes 
this man who, although completely plastered, still 
has style. It mirrors the time when he was often 
drunk himself, He admires anyone who can carry 
off outrageousness and still pick himself up. @ 
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pigle 
RETURN 
OF THE 
PUT- 
TOGETHER 
MAN 


David Bowie wrote the line 
“Fame: What you get is 

no tomorrow” more than a 
decade ago. He always 
was ahead of his time. 


Article by Henry Edwards 





Since 1972, when he launched himself as Ziggy Stardust, the 
rock star from Mars, David Bowie has performed a dizzying 
tightrope act, commuting between rock music and its even more 
fickle subsidiary, fashion. Assimilating musical styles and trends so 
quickly that he became their public figurehead, he has always 
been a symbol of the freedom to be any and every way he wants to 
be. A self-generating, image-making machine, Bowie's message 
goes straight to the heart of communal narcissism. Everyone loves a 
man who dresses for success, and especially so outrageously and 
stylishly. The game of keeping up with Bowie has been equally 











entrancing. To be a star is hard work; to be a symbol of eternal 
stardom—a force, a presence, not really a man—is especially hard 
work. Now, as he prepares to return with a new LP and a national 
tour, he once again faces the task of revving up his powerful 
publicity machine if he wishes to do mega-star business. In effect 
he has to make interesting again the 15-year-old parlor game of 
who is the real David Bowie, and what is he going to look like this 
time? For it may well be that the acknowledged King of Artifice— 
the man who ended the ‘60s and started the '70s and, by launching 
the '70s, created the self-conscious Bowie-clone style of this 











decade—will find the mid-'80s harder than he thought, The truth is 
that though being David Bowie looks easy, it never has been, And 
one wonders if it has been that much fun. 

Since the success of 1983's Serious Moonlight tour—the 
commercial peak of his career—David Bowie has rarely been seen. 
He has retreated to the isolation of his Swiss home, preoccupying 
himself with his new role as the Yuppie King, obsessed with business 
and his great wealth. According to one visitor, he has become an 
expert copyist of the paintings of Matisse. (He was once known, in 
London music-business circles, as ‘The Forger.”) Another recent 


‘Anion Corbin 
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Can mediocre records, lousy 
ilms, volatile ex-wives, and 
family suicides damage the 
Bowie mystique? 





guest was struck by his lonely, reclusive lifestyle, 
played out in an apartment resembling a hotel room 
in its obsessive cleanliness and featureless anonymity. 
Conversation chez Bowie reportedly seldom veers 
from the subject of himself and his next career move, 
about which he is neurotically insecure. The story 
corresponds with that of others who, on being ush- 
ered into Bowie's presence, have found themselves 
subjected to interrogation on current musical trends, 
and their opinions on what Bowie should do next 

In part, this might be expected of an artist who 
privately admits that he is a “‘popularizer,” not an in- 
novator, (“It doesn’t matter who does it first,” he once 
said. “It matters who does it second.”) But it also 
suggests Bowie’s awareness of the cul-de-sac he 
backed himself into with Let’s Dance and the accom- 
panying Serious Moonlight Tour. 


It was clear to everyone who worked on it that 
Serious Moonlight was big business. Following a five- 
year absence from the stage, Serious Moonlight dem- 
onstrated the fact that by removing himself from the 
spotlight, he could stimulate the public’s curiosity. 
What would he be this time? The only thing that was 
known for sure was that he was almost totally broke. 
Therefore, he created a guise that would not offend 
radio programmers who could deny him the hits that 
were rightfully his. He gave us the David Bowie of 
the 1980s: Ultra-Normal Man—the epitome of Rea- 
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gan-era conservatism, a skier, a Redskins fan, and a 
very astute businessman. Though it may not have been 
his most exotic creation, it was probably the most 
truthful, 


irroring his relationship with rock 
‘n’ roll, Bowie's use of changing 
persona has been willfully expe- 
dient. The annouricement of his 
homosexuality to the press in 1972 
appears, with hindsight, to have had more to do with 
his desire to be crowned King (or Queen) of glam rock 
than with his real sexual preferences. Similarly in 1977, 
while the punks were denouncing the greed and ir- 
relevance of the old dinosaur rock acts, Bowie re- 
invented himself as the emigré bohemian, moving to 
Berlin to work with Brian Eno, having explained to 
the press that he was no longer interested in selling 
large numbers of records. Held in awe by the punks, 
he was the only pre-punk star to survive the late '70s 
with his reputation not merely intact, but actually en- 
larged. The few punks who actually got to meet him 
usually returned with a different impression—a man 
obsessed with career strategies, who would lecture 
visitors on the importance of airplay and maximizing 
‘one’s market potential 
Not surprisingly, playing the role of Ultra-Normal 
Man proved extremely serious business for Bowie. 
Referring to his flirtation with Buddhism in the 1960s, 








he once remarked that Ziggy Stardust reflected his 
“lower self,” a manifestation of ignorance and lazi- 
ness. He was determined to prove that his “higher 
self” had triumphed. The Serious Moonlight Bowie, 
conservative, conformist, and scandal-free, was a pop 
triumph. This Bowie, the stylistic mask of Eternal Star, 
transcended time, genre and, expecially, criticism. 

During the tour, Bowie and Coco Schwab—his 
personal assistant of 13 years and rumored wife-to- 
be—became obsessed with every word written about 
him. Schwab relentlessly collected all interviews and 
concert reviews. Special attention was paid to stories 
that contradicted Bowie's new image or criticized the 
show. After reporters complained about the sound 
system at one show, a Bowie representative an- 
nounced that sex, drugs, and money were available 
to bribe writers so that no more complaints were pub- 
lished. 

Those who travelled in the customized 707 jet with 
Bowie across America during the tour saw little of 
him. Quiet, self-contained and essentially solitary, he 
kept to himself. He let his guard down only with those 
very few musicians he trusted completely. With them 
he became “one of the boys.” Though he was sup- 
posedly drug free, he still used cocaine. But all of his 
movements were monitored by Schwab. While on the 
road, he occasionally told her he was going to bed, 
said goodnight, and after she was asleep, left his hotel 
suite to hang out with his musician buddies. If she 





happened to find him the next morning with a strange 
woman, Schwab became fiercely jealous. On those 
mornings, she was left totally alone until she calmed 
down 

‘An employee describes the Bowie-Schwab rela- 
tionship as a rock 'n’ roll version of The Dresser, the 
story of an alienated, childlike Shakespearean actor 
whose dresser bathes, feeds, and nurses him 24 hours 
a day. “David has no perception of reality. His reality 
is the reality given him by Coco.” 

Schwab’s mission has always been Bowie's mis- 
sion, to make sure he never meets the world head on. 
Not a single bit of information passes to him until it 
is filtered through her. When bypassed, her response 
can be vicious. Serious Moonlight tour co-ordinator 
Jamie Moisdell describes her as “sensible” with “total 
authority, total control, total power of veto . . . who 
could fire anyone if that’s what she wanted. She's there 
to say no, so that it comes from her and not Bowie 
who, just like anybody else, wants to be liked.” 


fter Serious Moonlight, Bowie went into 

his customary retreat. He would appear 

in old haunts, then suddenly disappear. 

When he wasn't in Switzerland, he 

could be found in London, hanging out 
with Mick Jagger and other friends. He appeared in- 
termittently in New York at trendy new restaurants 
and avant-garde events, usually with Coco Schwab at 
his side. On these occasions, the myth-making was 
relentless. He allowed his picture to be taken, but 
made no comments to the press; one function of con- 
tinuing stardom is that being seen is enough, 

Except for movie appearances, he virtually disap- 
peared from public view. The only exceptions were 
his appearances at Live Aid and as a guest on Tina 
Turner's HBO special. Yet, despite all attempts to con- 
trol his public image, he couldn't. During the spring 
of 1984, his flamboyant ex-wife Angela arrived un- 





expectedly in New York, her mission to become a 
rock star herself. Angela Bowie needed the publicity 
and had none of David's difficulty talking to the press 
Her comments were shattering to a man who hated 
seeing his private life paraded in public without his 
permission. She described David as a changed man, 
who had changed for the worse, blamed Schwab for 
the break-up of their marriage, and lashed out about 
the restraining order that had been served her, pre- 
venting her from going anywhere near the Serious 
Moonlight shows. 

That summer, with no money, Angela lived in a 
sweltering four-room railroad flat in the East Village 
with Joey, her's and Bowie's then 12-year-old son, and 
her two lovers. After Joey returned to Switzerland, 
Angela was notified by mail that he was going to at- 
tend Gordonstown School in northern Scotland, where 
the Prince of Wales had been educated. Furious at 
not being consulted, and terrified of Gordonstown’'s 
reputation for extreme discipline, she levelled a string 
of abuse at Bowie through the press, the one medium 
that really had the power to hurt him. After a few more 
interviews, Angela's letters were returned from Gor- 
donstown unopened. 

Every one of Angela's comments threatened Bow- 
ie’s ability to present a perfect David Bowie to the 
public. Already on the run, he was hit by tragedy at 
the beginning of 1985. His older half-brother, Terry 
Burns, committed suicide, As a child, Bowie had 
adored him: it was Burns who introduced him to Soho 
jazz clubs and American Beat writers like Jack Ker- 
‘ouac—a liberation for the young Bowie, growing up 
in stifling, middle-class suburbia. Burns had been in 
and out of mental hospitals throughout his adult life, 
but when he was institutionalized again in 1981, it 
seemed clear to him that he would spend the rest of 
his life in the hospital, and he attempted to take his 
life by jumping out a window. An aunt told reporters 
that Bowie had not visited his brother in 10 years; two 





weeks later Bowie was at the hospital. He never went 
back. After another failed suicide attempt at the end 
of December 1984, Burns threw himself in front of a 
train on January 16, 1985. Bowie did not attend the 
funeral. The inference was that Bowie was a callous 
man. Later, when questioned by reporters about his 
family background, he refused to answer, The real 
David Bowie didn’t want any public information dis- 
seminated about his real self and his real roots 





n the summer of 1984, Bowie had returned to 

the studio, seeking a hit follow-up to the plati- 

num-selling, Nile Rodgers—produced Let’s 

Dance. He turned to Carlos Alomar, his musical 

right arm for nine years, who had refused to 
play on Let’s Dance after he was offered an “embar- 
rassing” fee. As Coco Schwab is Bowie's buffer, acting 
the role of David Bowie, doing for him the things he 
feels uncomfortable doing, Alomar is his musical 
strategist, who takes Bowie's fragments of lyrics and 
some basic chords and, using the guest artists selected 
by Bowie, creates Bowie's sound, 

But the album that marked Alomar's return, To- 
night, was a failure. Though the LP yielded a hit single 
in “Blue Jean,” the accompanying 20-minute video 
unveiled an uncharacteristically silly, though possibly 
significant, new Bowie persona—that of Screaming 
Lord Byron, a washed-up rock star daubed in skeleton 
makeup. Tonight prefigured a series of musical failures 
that included The Falcon and the Snowman theme 
song; a dull Bowie/Pat Metheny collaboration; and 
“Underground,” from the film Labyrinth, Bowie's only 
redeeming recent musical moment is his generally & 
pert production work on Blah-Blah-Blah, Iggy Pop's 
current LE 

But continued popularity depends upon a star's 
ability to demonstrate repeatedly the skills that first 
entranced his audience, The rock audience is noto- 
riously fickle. Without hits, they quickly turn their 








The David Bowie of the ‘80s: the Ultra-Normal Man. 
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Bowie did not attend the 
funeral. The inference was that 
Bowie was a callous man. 
Later, when questioned by 
reporters about his family 
background, he refused 

to answer. 


allegiance to the hitmaker of the moment. The mes- 
sage is clear: if Bowie wants to remain a commercial 
megastar, he is not going to be allowed to coast. And 
so, in recent years, he has oscillated between music 
and film, But Hollywood, concerned that he does not 
have heterosexual sex appeal, has always been wary. 
The hope had been that Serious Moonlight would 
finally help Bowie become a Hollywood leading man. 
Yet the only significant offer was for him to play the 
demented German industrialist in the James Bond 
movie, A View To A Kill. At the time producer Cubby 
Broccoli said: “Bowie would make the perfect villain, 
We plan to exploit his unique physical oddity—his 
different-colored and different-sized eyes.” 

It was exactly what Bowie didn’t want to hear; he 
turned down the part. His cameo appearance in John 
Landis's flop, Into the Night, went unnoticed. At the 
New York opening-night party for Serious Moonlight, 
Raquel Welch commented that Bowie was “the Fred 
Astaire of rock ‘n’ roll.” Apparently, his imagination 
demanded that he transform himself into Astaire. First, 
he performed a tap dance production in Julien Tem- 
ple’s Absolute Beginners, another commercial disas- 
ter. Then a Vanity Fair cover found him dressed in a 
tuxedo, striking a hoofer’s pose. Bowie next played 
the role of a villain in the Jim Henson/George Lucas 
$25-million dollar fantasy Labyrinth, one of last sum- 
mer's biggest flops. 


an mediocre records, lousy films, volatile 
ex-wives, and family suicides damage the 
Bowie mystique? Once indestructible, it 
has already begun to show signs of wear. 
The mega-success of Let’s Dance has ef- 
fectively blocked off his usual retreat—the refuge that 
is afforded the aesthete, the artist untroubled by com- 
merce. By transforming himself into a conservative 
entertainer, he has fashioned his audience into enter- 
tainment consumers, pure and simple. But aside from 
Let’s Dance, with its huge, shimmering Nile Rodgers 
production, David Bowie has never shown much fa- 
Cility for entertainment, pure and simple. His talent 
has been to express the freedom of not being bound 
by one role in life, In 1987, that talent, ifit should still 
exist, faces its most severe test. The last few years 
have suggested that David Bowie, the pre-eminent 
style-maker, the mirror of his age, has no place left to 
go; the Diamond Dog has become the pantomime 
Cat, unsure of which beat to dance to. 
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Anton Corbin 


The reviews 
speak for 
themselves. 





“The best record I’ve heard this year.’-Spin 


“Crowded House is a pure pop lover’s dream.” 
-Rolling Stone 


“Don’t Dream It’s Over is the kind of ballad most 
Songwriters would have given their eye teeth to 
have written.” Billboard 


“Guilty of excellence in the first degree.” 
-Star-Phoenix 


“Crowded House delivers dreamy enjoyable pop.” 
-Newsweek 





“The tunes are punchy, poppy and catchy, who says 
they don’t write ’em like they used to?” 
~Boston Herald 
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“The best record I’ve heard this year”’—Musician 
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THE DEBUT ALBUM BY CROWDED HOUSE FEATURING “DON’T DREAM IT’S OVER.” 
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SUBSCRIBE 
NOW 
AND NOBODY 
GETS HURT 


l’s as simple as that. You can risk the slow death of not knowing what 
the heck is going on in rock ‘n’ roll, you can be the laughing-stock of 
your neighborhood, the object of the scorn and derision of your hip 
friends, or you can take the easy way out. You can fill out the coupon 
thoughtfully provided below, put your John Hancock on a check for 
the microscopic sum of $24 ($30 Canadian in Canada, $30 US else- 
where), and in return you'll get 12 issues of SPIN delivered to your 
doorstep (a savings, by the way, of nearly 20 percent off the news- 
stand price). What could be better? 

What, indeed? Your 24 bills will bring you an entire year of rock 
‘n’ roll, cheap thrills, sex, drugs, revolution, mayhem—and all in the 
comfort of your very own home. You'll thrill to the exploits of your 
idols, cheer their triumphs, laugh at their failures, gasp at their lawsuits. 
You'll read about cool bands you've never heard of before, and find 
out what the avant-garde is up to—as well as getting the straight 
poop on the biggest names in show biz. Lucky you! 

Plus, with each paid subscription you'll get a totally gnarly SPIN T- 
shirt. Dig it! 











When you're falling apart, it doesn't matter who 
| you are, what clothes you wear or who cuts your hair. 
You may be wearing pearls and a diamond ring, 


got bracelets on your arms and everythin’. 
You may drive a great big Cadillac, sunroof top, 
gangster whitewalls, and a diamond in the back. 


You may not drive a car at all. You may not look 


like a movie star and on your money you won't get very far, 
but you got what it takes to satisfy. Oh, yeah, you got 
skinny legs and all. 


s 5) Maybe you got all the riches, baby, one man can claim. 
Maybe you were born and raised in the slums of the city, 
a one-room shack that slept ten other children. Maybe 


you're waiting for the midnight hour, when love comes tumbling 
i I down, or Sunday morning, coming down. You could be on Cloud 9, 
~__ Lexington and 1-2-5, funky | Broadway, going to A Go Go, or 


Chicago, the last place your baby stayed. It could be St. Louis, 
next stop LA. You could hitchhike around the world. = 

It could be summer and there'll be swinging and swaying, 
records playing, dancing in the street. It don't matter what pmtvateatesinstshmipaiaitaiitian — 
you wear, You could be drowning in the Sea of Love. It could be 
the 49th nervous breakdown or the last go ‘round. This could be 
the last time. If may be the last time. | don't know. Your heart 
could be broken into a million pieces. That's how strong love is. 
It could be a heart of stone. You could be all alone 
in seven rooms of gloom. You may not have a room. 

Don't you feel like crying? Don't you feel like dying? 
You could be watching TV and a man comes on 

and tells you how white your shirt should be. Maybe 
he don't smoke the same cigarettes as you. A train. 
pulls into the station. A bad moon is rising. Is it 

taining in New York? Who really cares? Not you. You're 
a million light-years from home, a complete unknown. 
Maybe Papa was a rollin’ stone. Wherever he laid his hat 
was his home, And there's some talk goin’ ‘round 

that he had three outside children and another wife, 
and that ain't right. 

Your mother could be an heiress, owns a block 
in St. John's Wood. Gee, you got a smile so bright, “ om 
you know, you coulda been a candle. You coulda been 
anything you want to. Someone who, the first time you meet, 
you want to take into your arms and twist the night 
away. Maybe it’s just my imagination, but | see your face 
everywhere | go, on the street, even at the picture show, 
hear your voice in the sweet music on the radio. Now you go aes 
for walks, to the movies or the park. You could be sitting 
‘on the same old bench, watching the children play. You know, 
tomorrow's their future, but for you it’s just another day. 

Ain't that peculiar? 

People say you're the life of the party. Strange. When you 
fall apart, faces come out of the rain. You break into a cold 
sweat. It don't matter where you land. You can't sit down. 

You don't even know your name. But wait a minute, everybody! 
If you feel you can't go on ‘cause all your hope 
is gone, and your life is filled with much confusion 

“ until happiness is just an illusion, and your world 


Article by around is crumblin' down, darling, reach out 
(come on girl), reach out for your telephone and dial 
Scott Cohen Beechwood 4-578. I'll be there. 
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“Avarice 
and 
Greed 
will 
Drive 
you 
over the 
Endless 
Sea”’ 


Verse 2. “Ship of Fools" World Party 
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Strangers in a strange land. 

On the road with the 

Scorpions, in a place malevolent 
and bristling with fear. 


Article by Legs McNeil 





BALLS TO" 


...a fever without fantasies, an illness without 
terror. . . Imy] soul had expired, or worse, slipped 
away... 


—a prophet 


| hadn't planned on delivering any prophecies in 
the disco dive in Budapest the day I arrived with 
the Scorpions to cover their Iron Curtain tour. But 
everything is going wrong and here | am sitting 


THE WALLS 


at the bar ina club down some back street in Russian: “Well, | am Russian!” 
Buda. In the other room tourists and whores are Me: “Oh, so you're the enemy. What's 
dancing to New Wave Music. It's a scene right happening? Where's the party?” 

out of The Holiday Inn from Rochester that Ate, _ Russian to his friend: “This guy is an 

My Brain, except for the Russian guy and his Amerikaner Imperialist Donkey Fucker,” etc. 
PLO friend sitting next to me. - The Palestinian looks at me with disdain. 


Me: “Wie geht’s, guys!” (Translation: “What's “So how's the PLO doing in the playoffs?” | @@ 
up, guys?”) ask. 

Russian: “Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” The Russian doesn’t bother to translate. There 
Me: “Nein. Ich bin Amerikaner!” is along moment of silence, broken when a 






Het AIM 3 








pretty blonde walks through the bar. The PLO guy, 
the Russian, and me are all fighting to make eye con- 
tact. We all fail but the distraction changes the con- 
versation to a more human subject. 

“We know a good whorehouse down the street,” 
says the Russian. “You come with us?” 

“Sure, but look, I'm having a little cash flow prob- 
lem at the moment, you think you can lend me a 
couple of bucks till | get back to the hotel... . Hey, 
wait a minute, take me with you, you cheap commie 
bastard!!!” 


arlier that morning the Ugly Americans from 

Hell—publicist Lori Somes, Hit Parader 

editor Andy Secher, Crem writer Joanne 

Carnegie, photographer Mark Weiss, and 

radio interviewer Steve Rosenthal; three 
Jews, a Wasp, an eye-tie, and me, the mick—had 
landed in Budapest. A real communist European City! 
Yahoo!!! 

To welcome us, just beyond the little bus at the foot 
of the airplane stairs, was a soldier with an AK47 ma- 
chine gun slung over his shoulder. His uniform was a 
bright, aqua green thing that made him look like a 
Miami Vice commie. The dumb bastard got stuck 
sucking jet exhaust all day: “Hey, | thought we got to 
kill some Yankee dogs. What's this airport shit?” 

By then the Ugly Americans from Hell were accus- 
tomed to soldiers with machine guns. When we left 
Frankfurt, the airport was crawling with cops. But that 
was for our protection, wasn't it? For whose protec- 
tion was the aquamarine commie? 

Inside the airport there had been a mad scramble 
among us to grab only our own bags off the baggage 
cart, so no one got caught with the other guy’s kilo of 
cocaine. But customs didn’t even look in our bags, 
just stamped our passports and in pidgin English 
wished us a nice day. 

Arturo Vega, playboy artist and the Ramones’ light- 
ing man, once told me of a dream he had in such 
detail that once | learned | was going behind the Iron 
Curtain, | started having it too. In Arturo’s dream, he 
went to Russia and everything was made of gray mud 
and straw, even mechanized objects such as buses 
and elevators. You could still see the rivets and the 
steel structures where the gray mud and straw had 
worn away. That had been my impression of Eastern 
Europe. But as we sped into the city by taxi we were 
flanked by brightly clad yuppies cruising the streets. 
The commie yuppies looked happy and relaxed. They 
were dressed better, looked healthier, and probably 
had more money than me. 

Budapest's hotels are filled this week with delegates 
to some scientific conference, so we've been forced 
to stay at the Grand Hotel Hungary in Pest, away from 
the action across the Danube, in Buda. The place is 
like an upscale Holiday Inn. Gangs of retired Swedish 
couples from some cut-rate group condo in the Arctic 
Circle flood the lobby. The only ones who seemed 
happy we're here were the bellboys. When they 
learned we were with The Scorpions, we were okay— 
‘one of the people. They demanded | put on a Scor- 
pions tape and the entire lobby filled with melodic 
heavy metal. Publicist Lori Somes marched over with 
eyes that told me | was in deep shit. 

“Hey, they wanted to hear it,” | pleaded. “They put 
it on. Don't blame me.” 

It was the last time everything would not be my 
fault. 

Later that afternoon, the West German consulate 
threw a party for the Scorpions, because they're the 
first German band to play Hungary. Held in one of 











Preceding page: Scorpion fans are about to lose their 
goulash in Budapest as a naked SPIN writer gets hoisted 
over the band. Right: Klaus and Rudolph do their im- 
itation of a MiG interceptor shooting down a Korean 
airliner for the kids of the Soviet-bloc nations. 
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the conference rooms at the hotel, the party added to 
the rubber-knife feel the Scorpions already have. Be- 
cause very little English was being spoken, | asked for 
an interpreter. But since I didn’t go through Lori, | had 
breached the chain of command. 

I was offered a Hungarian gay guy with CCCP 
stamped all over his forehead who interpreted every- 
thing his own way. The guy grew up in English board- 
ing school and looked like his biggest ambition in life 
was to spread Marxist doctrine in the gay bathhouses 
of the world while his diplomat dad picked up the 
check. A regular commie trust-fund kid. | wanted no 
part of him. That upset the chain of command even 
more. 

The generals responsible for this cultural beach- 
head into the untapped market of the Soviet bloc, 
David Krebs, the Scorpions manager, and Bob Ad- 
cock, their Scottish tour manager, gave Lori death 
eyes for bringing such an amazingly Ugly American 
from Hell like me along for the ride, And while | felt 
sorry that Lori was taking the heat for me, there was 
something about this little junket that was just a little 
too safe: like touring Harlem in a limo, or the South 
Bronx in a tank, It’s a sad day when the Evil Empire is 
as boring as your own. And the Scorpions, Germany's 
greatest gift to rock ‘n’ roll, don't help matters. They 
are too fucking nice! 

Ah, wait, but what is a heavy metal band even 
doing here? If heavy metal is really a dangerous, cor- 
rupting art form instead of the anguished snarls of 
retarded adolescents, wouldn't the Soviet Politburo 
have made damn sure it never reached its kids? 

Well, you have to understand what's going on here. 
Ina week or so it will be the 30th anniversary of the 
Hungarian Revolution, that courageous uprising by 
the Hungarians against the Soviets, the first time a 
satellite country ever took up arms against the Rus- 
sians. Of course, without outside help, the Ruskies 
squashed the revolt flat—literally, under their tank 
treads. Now they need to showcase the place as a 
modern and liberal state that even tolerates heavy 
metal. 

So who do they get to oblige them? You got it, the 
Scorpions. Not being any dummy, Krebs realizes that 
his product has a chance to become like Pepsi in Rus- 
sia, like Wham! in China, It doesn’t take an MBA to 
realize that the first band to break the Soviet bloc is 
going to be able to retire tomorrow. 

So Krebs has plans. Krebs is the guy who created 
and sold the New York Dolls and the saccharine 








The night before the concert in the 
grand Nazi stadium in Nuremberg, 
video director Marty Callner had 
stayed up all night wrestling with 
the reality of the holocaust, trying 
fo rewrite history. 


Broadway show Beatlemania. Now Krebs is in the 
Soviet bloc. He's a kind of corrupting capitalist Johnny 
Appleseed, out to sow food for thought while reaping 
big bucks, he’s a strategic troublemaker, a Jew who 
took the gamble on Germany's most interesting rock- 
ers and catapulted them into worldwide fame. 

The Politburo understands David Krebs. Or at least 
they think they do, and think they can control him and 
his band. That's what this tour is all about, when it 
comes down to it. The Russians like to make sure 
before granting approval to any Western band playing 
the bloc that the proposed band isn’t going to criticize 
Russian policy, lifestyle, blah, blah, blah. When a 


promoter applies for permission to play behind the 
curtain, someone in some dark ministry somewhere 
is checking everything out, scouring the lyrics for any 
offending or threatening ideas, before permission is 
granted. But with Krebs orchestrating the whole thing, 
the Scorpions have gotten through. 


ut what was a perverse punk like me 
doing in a Budapest gin mill about to 
E quote from a prophet? Perhaps it had 
something to do with my own complex 


L connection to fascism and punk. In the 
mid ‘70s | had managed a band called Shrapnel, for 





whom | invented an image that I thought would cause 
great controversy, big headlines, great interest, a great 
following, a big cash record company advance—and 
retirement for me. This dangerous thing, which would 
fuck with the leftist rock ‘n’ roll press, was a right- 
wing rock ‘n’ roll image: real kids singing about the 
glory of American TV, hamburgers, and cold beer 
while dressed in fatigues, the drummer surrounded 
by sandbags filled with styrofoam chips, a massive 
‘American flag providing a background, while the lead 
singer sang “Amnesty Stinks,” a song about a guy who 
couldn't get laid because he went to Canada instead 
of Vietnam. 





At the time it was great fun. Carter was President, 
we were suffering a Vietnam hangover, and the pop 
imagery of America Uber Alles seemed like its time 
had come. At the expense of the careers of five guys 
from New Jersey, | was playing with the arrogant stu- 
pidity that | could transform the American flag into 
one giant cheeseburger for the world to consume. | 
forgot that while heavy metal audiences, or any other 
audiences, don’t mind being manipulated for a couple 
of beats, they will only listen to you until you start 
telling them things they don't want to hear or don’t 
believe or trust. Now chickens had come home to 
roost: What was once a joke in a threatening package 


had now become reality: Rambo cartoons, American 
Pie politics, and Reagan’s only decipherable foreign 
policy: “We begin bombing in five minutes.” Over 
here in the East things were no better. 

‘After the consulate party, we were dragged to a 
“Let's Get Acquainted with the Band” dinner at some 
horrendous Hungarian Caesars Palace where every- 
one dined out in the back garden, surrounded by wait- 
ers and waitresses dressed in togas. | walked into the 
place with “A Hard Day’s Night” blaring from my cas- 
sette machine and was immediately surrounded by 
irate hostesses and maitre d's. | was in ecstasy, cursing 
at them in English without them having a clue of what 








I was saying. The freedom of telling some giant com- 
mie bruiser that his mother sucks pink poodle cocks 
is truly exhilarating. 

Hearing the commotion, Lori gathered me up and 
with threats worse than death pushed me to join the 
party without further embarrassment. And what a dull 
party it was. It was my first real confrontation with 
the whole band. Lead singer Klaus Meine was seated 
behind me at another table. Next to me was blond- 
haired, innocent-eyed guitar player Francis Busch- 
holz, guitar wizard Matthias Jabs, drummer Herman. 
the German and some girl he picked up for the night, 
and Scorpions co-founder (with Klaus) Rudolph 








Schenker. 

It’s funny, but even without ever knowing who these 
guys are, you can tell they're in a famous rock ‘n’ roll 
band. They are just too typecast for the part and well 
mannered with outsiders to be anything but what they 
appear. They all have those knowing smiles, focused 
eyes, and the quiet dignity that fame and fortune bring. 
While Rudolph and Matthias look like they're rivals 
for the bad-boy-of-the-band title, Francis looks as 
though he still can’t believe his life isn't a dream. You 
can tell Klaus is a guy who can hold his own with the 
shrewdest accountants around, the kind of guy who 
is the weird mixture of businessman/artist. Herman 








the German just looks like a drummer, 

For some reason my order of two dozen frog legs 
sauteed in garlic arrived before everyone else’s order 
and while | tried to make friends with Herman the 
German's girlfriend and the band members seated 
around me, the conversation turned to “music tran- 
scends national borders” bullshit. | got bored and it 
wasn't long before the frog legs were sticking out my 
nose. This wasn't Club Med after all, it's a fucking 
rock ‘n’ roll tour. Herman's girlfriend got hysterical. 
Lori went back to the hotel in tears. 

That’s when | made my escape here, to this dive 
But as the Russian and the Palestinian leave me, | 
begin to realize that in this country, on this tour, there 
is no escape. So rather than becoming a victim of 
mediocrity, | decide to start drinking and join the at- 
tack. And quote the prophet. For here in Budapest, 
the evil is like a fever without fantasies, an illness 
without terror. So I'm up on a stool witnessing when 
soldiers suddenly burst through the front doors and 
begin shouting at me. Within seconds the whole place 
is filled with soldiers and bartenders and waiters curs- 
ing and barking. I rise to the occasion with a string of 
curses, But as the soldiers close in on me, a hand 
reaches out and pulls me through a back door. I'm 
shoved into a car and sped back to the hotel. Itis one 
of those nights: the bellboys greet me at the door with 
a stretcher. 





giant, dark Yale Bowl-like stadium 
rises in front of me as | get out of my 
taxi for the concert. For tonight at 
least, this stadium is an open city. For 
the kids streaming in, getting here in- 
volved kissing ass to machine-gun-toting bullies, For 
about half of them it involved crossing a few inter- 
national borders, past killjoy goons looking for an ex- 
Cuse to throw them in jail. Walking into the stadium 
itself is like going through Checkpoint Charlie, You 
are stopped five or six times by special police who 
aren't looking for booze smugglers, but stare into your 
eyes to second guess what thoughts you're thinking. 

As | walk backstage, David Krebs grabs me and 
says, “Legs, | wanted the band to throw a hundred 
cassettes of their last album into the audience. Just 
think, in one year the kids would make ten copies 
each for their friends—a hundred thousand new Scor- 
pion fans.” 

Krebs is digging the fact that when you have a hun- 
dred thousand commie kids singing rock ‘n’ roll songs 
in English, somebody, somewhere, is going to start 
wondering why the Ruskies are still hanging around, 


Inside the airport there was a mad 
scramble among us to grab only 
our own bags off the baggage cart 
so no one got caught with the 
other guy’s kilo of cocaine. 


But he isn’t deluded into thinking it will happen to- 
morrow. In fact, he is convinced the only reason the 
Politburo allows rock ‘n’ roll behind the Iron Curtain 
is for the kids to blow off steam. Rock ‘n’ roll as the 
opiate of the adolescent masses; that way the govern- 
ment won't have to deal with any more Polands. It's 
a scary thought—rock ‘n’ roll becoming so safe that 
even the commies use it to control their people and 
keep them from thinking about the real issues. 

“But the band wouldn't let me," Krebs says re- 
signedly, while his mind races to another grand scheme 
that is taking root. | like him even though | feel | 
shouldn't. | also like the fact that here in the oppressed 
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Eastern bloc rock ‘n’ roll is flourishing, while back in 
the Good Ole USA the PMRC and others are trying 
to ban it. 

eave to search the crowd in the huge playing field 
for girls. lam amazed at the mind-boggling sameness 
of it all. In New York City, you can always tell when 
a heavy metal band is playing Madison Square Gar- 
den, because the angel dust casualties and the kids in 
motorcycle-gang gear, sans motorcycles, train in from 
the suburbs to Pennsylvania Station under the Garden 
and wander around the Garment District in a drunken 
stupor. Here in Budapest, 40,000 kids have trained 
in from all over the Eastern bloc, looking like the same 
fucking kids! Same greasy hair, same sneakers and 
blue jeans, same denim jackets with 666 painted on 
the back. But no one is smoking pot or drinking beer. 
Jerry Falwell would be proud. Not that these commie 
kids don’t want to, but alcohol is prohibited and mar- 
ijuana doesn’t exist on any scale. 

By the time | return to the backstage area, the Scor- 
pions hit the stage. While I'm looking for a spot to get 
a better look at what’s going on with the fans, | run 
into the Scottish tour manager, Bob Adcock, who has, 
been looking for me to give me backstage clearance. 
| should think that odd, but I have forgotten the frog 
legs incident the night before, so my suspicions aren't 
aroused, He leads me to a stack of amps stage right 
and tells me | should have a perfect view of the show 
from there. It’s great. But just as the Scorpions are 
killing the crowd with their anthem “On the Road 
Again,” the tour manager returns to tell me they need 
the space | am occupying for an MTV camera crew 
and starts to lead me to another perfect spot stage 
left 

As | follow him around behind the stage, I’m sud- 
denly attacked by five bruising roadies who 
to the ground, remove my glasses, then my Beatle 
boots, my pants, and my shirt, and strap me naked 
into some kind of harness. 

Suddenly I'm flying above the stage over the drum- 
mer, utterly naked in front of 40,000 people. And the 
goddamn harness is digging into my balls! 

“Well, you're probably wondering what I'm doing 
up here,” I shout. | can’t possibly be heard over the 
music, but | continue talking to myself, wave a litle, 
give a Rock the Fuck Out salute, and, well, just sort 
of hang there. . .. 

After the show, while they're releasing me from my 
harness, pathetic commie kids hang onto a chain link 
fence longingly watching the roadies load the equip- 
‘ment into the trucks, perhaps wishing they could climb 
inside an amplifier and be outta here by morning. But 
no one tries it. The area is patrolled by special police 
with muzzled guard dogs itching for some action. 





here is a slight rain falling in Budapest the 
next morning as the Ugly Americans from 
Hell board the plane for the one-hour flight 
to Munich. 

When we had flown in | had looked 
everywhere for some sign of the Iron Curtain, ex- 
pecting to see some weird Christo apparition appear 
at 15,000 feet, but all | saw were some mountains. 
Surely there is some ritual or private protest or cele- 
bration | can make now on returning to the West 
Don'tsailors perform some weird King Neptune ritual 
when they cross the equator or the international date 
line? | have to leave my mark! But the best | can come 
up with is letting go a fart. 

To most of the Ugly Americans from Hell that we 
are behind the Iron Curtain is a novelty. That the Rus- 
sians ruthlessly slaughtered thousands of people some 
30 years ago almost to the month, during the revolts 
is just some perplexing bit of politics. But the image 
of a 12-year-old kid running into machine- gun turrets 
to blow the fuck out of Russian tanks with gasoline 
bombs has to mean something in the long run. Or did 








Rudolph putting the “heavy” into heavy metal. 
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Onstage, Klaus Meine shouts and 
provokes the crowd into mass 
hysteria, all in German, as the music 
builds into a maniacal crescendo. 


they die so that their children could watch the Scor- 
pions play heavy metal in English while some skinny 
American waved to them hanging naked over the 
stage? 

Itisa depressing thought, but more are sure to come: 
the next concert the Scorpions are to play is in Nu- 
remburg, in the stadium where Adolf Hitler held his 
spectacular 1934 rally after the Night of the Long Knives 
in which he murdered his rival, Ernest R6hm, and 
consolidated his power. 


he 1934 Nuremberg rally was a kind of 
forgive-and-forget party Hitler threw to 
assure the different Nazi factions that they 
were all one, and that it was time to stop 
fucking with each other and go destroy the 
rest of the world, There will be a new face of evil and 
a thousand more questions to confront the Ugly 
‘Americans from Hell when we land in Munich. 
After clearing customs, we discover that our driver 
isn’t at the designated pick-up point. “Don't worry,” 
I reassure Lori. “We're in Germany, All these people 
know how to do is take orders.” But I can’t be more 
wrong. When our driver finally makes his appear- 
ance, he is pissed that we weren't in the right place. 
He is pissed that the van they gave him to drive us to 
Nuremberg isn’t some high-speed luxury limo. He is 
pissed at everything! You could just picture this guy 
40 years earlier begging to join the SS Death's Head 
Division. With his Hitler haircut—long on top, stub- 
ble on the sides—his polyester blue suit, and coi 
stantly annoyed demeanor, the only thing Vinnie is 








lacking is a Charlie Chaplin moustache. 

“Those shitting, shitting bastards!” Vinnie keeps 
crying in a heavy German accent, every time some- 
fone cuts him off as we make our way onto the Au- 
tobahn. He is such a caricature of a little Nazi that 
‘Andy Secher nicknames him Wiener and we try our 
best to cool him out. But he keeps yelling about “those 
shitting bastards” and how the world is out to get him. 

At the hotel, the Scorpions—Klaus, Matthias, Ru- 
dolph, Herman, and Francis—with the Ugly Ameri- 
‘cans from Hell in tow, converge on the bar to join a 
heavy metal reunion with the other “Monsters of 
Rock,” as the concert is billed—Ozzie Osbourne, Def 
Leppard, and Bon Jovi. 

Ozzie is three sheets to the wind; he’s been dis- 
appearing all night, each time making a different cos- 
tume change and eliciting cracks from the other rock- 
ers, like “Poor Ozzie.” It’s fun for half an hour, but 
after that it’s like watching cement harden. 

Fortunately for me, Matthias, Klaus, and Francis feel 
the same way and invite me up to one of their suites 
to talk. Now that they've gotten to know me better, 
now that they've strung me up naked in front of their 
fans, | guess they feel a little more relaxed with me. 
| certainly feel better about them. Their well-exe- 
cuted revenge on me was inspiring. 

“The thing about being German and listening to 
rock ‘n’ roll isn’t whether it is dangerous or evil or 
anything,” says Klaus. “It’s interesting now because 
of all the controversy going on in the States about 
heavy metal, The thing people don’t realize is that 
none of us spoke a word of English. So the music 
coming out of the radio, Elvis, Little Richard, and all 
those guys, it was different for you, because you knew 
what they were singing about—"Blue Suede Shoes,” 
“Jailhouse Rock,” whatever. But to us it just sounded 
great. We didn’t know what it was all about, but we 
immediately understood, It was pure, and it affected 
you right in the heart.” 

“It makes me sad, very sad, that | have the chance 
to play everywhere in the world, but it's impossible 
to go to East Berlin and play there,” says Klaus. “So 
it was very touching for me to play Budapest in front 
of 40,000 people, where almost 10,000 of those peo- 
ple were from East Germany and it was the first time 
they had a chance to see us. It’s very strange to go 
behind the Iron Curtain and you find out the curtain 
isn’t really made of iron, but governments. And it's 
sad that my fellow countrymen have to come all the 
way to Budapest to hear us."” 

The haunting, gothic wail of the Scorpions, that 
underlying desperate cry for acceptance that is the 
significant aspect of their appeal, becomes even more 
vivid. 





ompared to the humid weather of Buda- 
pest, it is cold here and | am not looking 
forward to sitting in some trailer eating 
cucumber sandwiches while the soul of 
‘Adolf Hitler looms somewhere just over 
my shoulder. 

The old Nazi rallying ground is mostly used as a 
parade field for the United States military, and some- 
times as a concert arena. While the rest of the Ugly 
‘Americans from Hell choose to ignore its past, as soon 
as Wiener drops us off backstage, | feel like running 
from the place. 

The only other person who seems to be aware of 
where we are is Marty Callner, the rock video director. 
On the way from Munich to Nuremberg Marty had 
driven to Dachau, the site of the concentration camp, 
to throw himself into the reality of the Final Solution, 
the reality of what happens when White Men of Good 
Christian Faith are chosen by God to rule over the 
volk. Since then, Marty’s been seeking revenge on 
‘every German over 50 by saying, “Sure, pal, you fas- 
cist motherfucker, you just happened to be on vaca- 
tion at the North Pole during the war and didn’t hear 
about it until 1945.” | didn’t want to outrage him by 
inviting him to join me to watch the show from Hitler's 


private box. But when | mention that's where | am 
going, Marty says, “Yeah, I'm coming with you.” 

Hitler’s reviewing stand, designed by Albert Speer, 
is now the bleachers for a few thousand of the 50,000 
fans in attendance. The stage is built in the shape of 
a giant mechanized scorpion, a few hundred yards 
away from the center of the reviewing stand, about a 
third of the way out where hundreds of thousands of 
Nazis demonstrated their adulation to Der Fihrer. 

Hitler's box, in the center of the reviewing stand, 
is the best seat in the joint. It is cordoned off for use 
by the camera crews to videotape the bands while 
simultaneously projecting the images on the far sides 
of the stadium. The only problem is getting there. 

Before the sun goes down Lori and | make a recon- 
naissance mission to see if | can make it to Hitler's 
box. We climb to the top of the reviewing stand and 
wade through pile after pile of unconscious black- 
leather-clad kids heaped together for warmth. At the 
top of a flight of steps, standing above the crowd of 
50,000 is one kid holding aloft a Confederate flag, 
his eyes blank, flooded with wine. | point at the flag 
and ask, “Wie geht's?” 

“This is the flag of heavy metal,” he proclaims 
righteously, then returns to his own private demons. 

"As we continue making our way over the hordes of 
sleeping kids, | realize what I'd just seen. The swastika 
and all other symbols of Nazism have been banned 
from Germany since the end of the war. Flying Hitler's 
colors is not taken lightly by the German authorities, 
who have much to live down. So, this kid has chosen 
the next most dangerous symbol he could find, the 
Confederate flag. 

For the first time in a very long time, | feel like a 
hypocrite. In my younger days | defended the fascist 
imagery of punk, because | knew what we were really 
rebelling against. But not you stupid Europeans. It’s, 
okay for MTV to brainwash every American teen with 
24 hours of rock ‘n’ roll, but when the commies hold 
concerts they are holding everyone in check by it, 
using it as an escape valve for the anxieties and ten- 
sions of the Warsaw Pact youth, so they don’t take 
gasoline bombs to Russian tanks. The images and the 
history are coming too fast, too quick to make sense 
of it, Itis all too fucking weird. 








Nuremberg, September 5 

I'm beginning to comprehend, | think, some of the 
reasons for Hitler's astounding success. Borrowing a 
chapter from the Roman church, he is restoring pag- 
eantry and colour and mysticism to the drab lives of 
20th century Germans, 


Nuremberg, September 7 
Another great pageant tonight. Two hundred thou- 
sand party officials packed inthe Zeppelin Wiese with 
their 21,000 flags unfurled in the searchlights like a 
forest of weird trees. “We are strong and will get 
stronger,” Hitler shouted at them through the micro- 
phone, his words echoing across the hushed field from 
the loudspeakers. And there in the flood-lit night, 
jammed together like sardines, in one mass formation, 
the little men of Germany who have made Nazism 
possible achieved the highest state of being the Ger- 
manic man knows: the shedding of their individual 
souls and minds—with the personal responsibilities and 
doubts and problems—until under the mystic lights 
and at the sound of the magic words of the Austrian 
they were merged completely in the Germanic herd. 
—from Berlin Diary, by William L. Shirer 


Hitler would shit bagels if he could see this crowd 
Maybe it is the best and the brightest of Germany's 
youth, but | doubt it. These are the same kids who 
train in from the suburbs of Long Island to heavy metal 
shows at Madison Square Garden, They're the same 
all right, except for two things—they've traded in their 
denim for black leather and acquired massive amounts 
of plastic jerry cans full of wine. 

Marty and | reach Hitler’s box as the piles of drun- 





ken bodies revive themselves during Ozzy’s set. I find 
comfort in the grafitti burned into the stone of the box 
with a lighter: ROCK-A-BILLIE BOOGIE. A temporary 
message to let us know that the followers of rock 'n’ 
roll are too undisciplined and distrustful to let them- 
selves be used by anything but the spirit of the music. 

“Let's go fucking crazy!” Ozzy is shouting. “Let's 
go fucking crazy. You know how to clap your fucking 
hands, don’t ya?” A roar goes up from the crowd. 
“Yeah, Rock-A-Billie Boogie!” When Ozzy ends his 
set with “War Pigs” | can’t imagine a more appropriate 
place for the song to be sung. 

| am sitting here in Hitler's box, underneath the 
camera crews, with Marty Callner. Marty has been 
up all night reading about the absolute horrors of Da- 
chau—grabbing it, strangling it, trying to write a 
new ending. Lori, Marty's wife Lisa, and David Krebs's 
wife become too weirded out by the realization of 
where we are and flee, leaving Marty and me to play 
‘out our own little private macho freedom-fighter game. 


he crowd has been waiting for eight hours 

in the cold for this moment. The differ- 

ence between the roar for Ozzie and the 

roar for the Scorpions is truly frightening. 

It is so stupefying, so suggestive of 1934, 
that a wall of paranoia envelopes us, Behind us are 
25 rows thick with chanting, screaming, black-leather 
German drunks whipped into a frenzy by the Scor- 
pions’ entrance onstage. Marty is convinced that 
somebody in the crowd has a gun. “Watch my back,” 
he keeps saying, as we try to take it all in. 

(Onstage Klaus Meine shouts and provokes the crowd 
into mass hysteria, all in German. 

“MENSCH KOMM SCHON, FLIPP AUS!!!! ES IST 
'WUNDERBAR WIEDER IN DEUTSCHLAND ZU SEIN! 
AUF ZUR PARTY!!!!!! DEUTSCHLAND ROCK AND 
ROLLIN 





A tremendous crashing wave of noise rises from the 
crowd. A bottle of Evian water explodes between us 
and we hit the deck like two shell-shocked vets. It is 
only a half-full plastic bottle exploding and not a po- 
tato masher, but this does nothing to calm our nerves, 
for right now we are wondering if we're going to get 
out of here alive. Never had we felt more exposed to 
the enemy and our own delusions. 

Here in Nuremberg it’s clear that the genius of rock 
‘n’ roll is not in the repetitiveness with which it tells 
the tales of tribal rites, but in its ability to strike the 
right chords with the same story, at the right time, and 
the incredible freedom that idea affords. The great 
freedom of rock ‘n’ roll is that it’s untameable. You 
may become bored, disinterested, and cynical, but 
it's because you have already taken what you needed. 
Rock 'n’ roll has always been there to be grabbed up 
and used by everyone, including the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Evil Empire. 

The Scorpions take their final encore to fireworks 
exploding above the stage, the crowd's hands collec- 
tively clapping overhead, the music building into a 
maniacal crescendo. Then there's a final leap by the 
guitar players and the show is over, leaving only a 
gentle hum from the amplifiers, 

Within 20 minutes, a tired, cold, completely exhil 
arated crowd completely disappears from the stadium 
into the night. No riots, no fights, no Hitler Youth out 
for another Kristallnacht, just another happy bunch of 
heavy metal fans who are spent from a night of rock- 
ing out. 

Marty and | make our way to the very top of the 
stadium to watch the peaceful exodus of stumbling 
drunks and notice some asshole had graffittied a 
swastika on a huge iron door. In one last attempt at 
rewriting history, we join a line of kids taking a leak 
‘on the infamous symbol. Hitler would have shit ba- 
gels. Roll over Adolf and tell Stalin the news. @ 
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\g the best and rarest of.25 years of Jamaican music, 
oncerts and exclusive interviews. 


“Of the 500 reggae shows in America, the most 
influential is Reggae Beat.” —CASHBOX 


The world's only syndicated reggae show. 


‘Reggae Beat International is produced for both commercial and non-commercial radiostations in any country and is available 
through Entertainment Radio, 11684 Ventura Blvd., Ste 589, Los Angeles, CA 91604 (Telephone: 818 985-4807). 
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t now appears certain that 1987 will 
be the year in which the Rolling 
Stones finally, and officially, disband. 
‘Omens regarding the band’s demise 

(documented in SPIN last August) 

have borne fruit: the rift between Mick 

Jagger and Keith Richards has 

deepened beyond repair, while the 

activities of the other members suggest 
they have already put the Stones 
behind them. 

So far it has been Bill Wyman's 
exploits that have drawn the most 
attention—specifically, his affair with 
Mandy Smith, begun when she was 
13 years old. Now a sweet, conniving 
17-year-old, Mandy last year 
threatened to turn Wyman's frolics 
with a minor into a legal matter, 
causing Wyman to skip the country 
after Scotland Yard issued a warrant for 
his questioning. The Stones’ business 
contingent quickly interceded, and 
made Miss Smith a handsome offer: a 
career as a model/singer worth more 
than half a million dollars. She clearly 
couldn't refuse and coyly dropped 
the kiss-and-tell accusations, Wyman 
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then consented to one interview 
during which, besides boasting about 
the thousands of women he has 

slept with, he declared: “No, I'll not 
be playing bass with the Rolling Stones 
ever again.” "It’s all over now,” he’s 
replied to anyone else querying him on 
the subject. 

Last November, while Charlie Watts 
was touring with his big band, Ronnie 
Wood joined Bobby Womack for a 
series of interviews set up to inaugurate 
another Wood solo album. Womack 
was writing the songs this time, “based 
on Ronnie's personal experience: 
However, whenever the inevitable 
Stones question came up, Wood's pat 
reply was: “We can't break up. We've 
got more albums to deliver.” 

But more albums would demand 
Jagger and Richards settling their 
differences. “There's no way | can 
possibly see them ever working 
together again,” says Steve Lillywhite, 
who produced the band’s last LP. 

Dirty Work. “I can't see that pair being 
in the same town together, never 
mind the same room, in the next ten 





years. It’s the end.” 
The final nail in the coffin was, 
apparently, Jagger's plan to tour this 
summer in support of his second solo 
album, currently being completed 
in Holland. So far, he has enlisted Jeff 
Beck on lead guitar and drummer Omar 
Hakim (who played on Sting’s solo 
album). For Richards, who had 
desperately wanted Jagger to tour last 
summer (and who dislikes Beck), 
this was the final insult. “When Keith 
heard the news he hit the roof,”” 
reports Lillywhite. “When he calmed 
down, he just said ‘Fuck this’ and 
went out looking for his own solo 
deal.” Four record companies are 
currently bidding for Richards. 
Regarding the Stones’ current 
multi-million-dollar deal with CBS, 
nothing has been decided. There are 
certainly enough tracks left from 
previous recording sessions to produce 
three more studio albums of 
reasonable quality, and a boxed set, 
la Dylan and Springsteen, is also 
being considered. 


IT 
REALLY 
IS ALL 
OVER 








—Nick Kent 


Put this in your Casio 
and play it. 


ie 
The SK-1 Digital Sampler. 
You're looking at the keyboard that 
will unlock a new era in creativity—a 
polyphonic digital sampling machine 
that costs hundreds less than an) 
thing comparable. As you might 
expect, it's a product of Casio 
technology. 

Whatever your ears can hear, 
Casio's new SK-1 can reproduce 
Simply by directing its built-in micro- 
phone at the sound you want to cap- 
ture, you can record a sample of it. 
Then play it back, loop it or change 


Casio, Inc. Electronic N 


itusing any of 13 different sound 
envelopes. 

Besides the sounds you put into 
it, the SK-1 abounds in presets— 
piano, brass ensemble, trumpet, 
synth drum, human voice—all aston- 
ishing in their clarity and fidelity 
because they're PCM samples taken 
straight from the instruments. 

And there's more to its reper- 
toire. Including auto rhythms, one- 
finger chords and built-in vibrato and 
portamento effects. Plus a memory 
that lets you store melodies and 


dner Road, Fairfield, N.J. 07006 New Jer 







chords up to 400 steps, using sam- 
pled tones, presets and synthesized 
harmonics. There are also external 
mike and line level inputs for 
improved sampling fidelity. 

You get out of music what you 
put into it. With Casio's new SK-1, the 
only limit to what you can put into itis 
your own imagnation. And that's 
straight from the horse's mouth. 


CASIO. 


Where miracles never cease 


2-1493, Los 803-3411, 


Betsy Scheld 


FOOD 


WITH A VIEW 


Once | doubted, but now | believe: Cal- 
ifornia really is the seedpod for virtually 
every major aspect of current and nifty 
things in this country. Whatever hap- 
pens, whatever makes it in California, 
for better or worse eventually works its 
way into the American Life Style. 

Consider these hot cultural indispen- 
sables, then judge if | lie: Health/Fit- 
ness; Hot Tubs/Jacuzzis; Sushi/Tofu; 
Jojoba / Kelp / Mink Oil / Raspberry- 
Chamomile Shampoos; Roots Shoes; 
Non-Lawn Ground Covers; Kiwi Fruit/ 
Sprouts Garnish; His/Hers (or His/His, 
Hers/Hers, His/His/Hers, Hers/Hers/ 
Hers/His/Bob's, Ours/Fido's) Matched 
Robes/jogging Suits . . . and even more. 
If it wasn't invented or developed or 
discovered or imported here first, at least 
it was perfected and successfully mar- 
keted here first. And used with a ven- 
geance. 

Consider dune buggies. There are 
dunes in dozens of sandy states. But 
where is the greatest concentration of 
dune buggies? In California. There is air 
virtually everywhere in America. But 
where are all the hang gliders? Right 
again, There are mouths from coast to 
coast, and | believe | can prove that. 
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But where are the taste buds keenest, 
most adventurous, most welcoming of 
new taste shudders? Where are the sub- 
maxillary glands pumping to the max? 
You said it. 

But just because California leads the 
way in all these categories and more, 
don't think for a moment that | auto- 
matically approve. There are certain 
dopey elitist cultural geysers that I, for 
‘one, am eager to cap before they’ be- 
come a real menace to the nation’s 
heartland. 

Take, for example, the kitchen’s an- 
swer to high fashion — “Nouvelle Cui- 
sine.” Do angels burp? Can the Muses 
fart? If so, nouvelle cuisine is just their 
ticket. 


Ill Have the Squab Brains, Please, and 
Easy on the Leek 


Picture the latest shriek in hi-dec am- 
bience: a hushed and chi-chi eatery 
where furnishings and ferns compete 
with the customers for haut soigné. The 
requisite mix of bucks-up achievers, 
nose jobs, confused first-timers from out 
of town, blinking at all that smug and 
seated wealth. Music oozes across 


If we are 

what we eat, 
what does 
nouvelle cuisine 
say about us? 


A Rumination by 
Dean Christopher 





muted but glittering tables as the wor- 
thy bend close to exchange bons mots 
and complaints about their help. Head- 
waiters glide among the tables with the 
grace of schooners. 

And the waiters! There is a wide- 
spread notion in my town that for food 
to be worth the detour, it must be pre- 
sented to you by pert-buttocked wait- 
ers of indeterminate national origin, en- 
thusiastic androgyny, and a sensitivity 
so profound that they need but close 
their eyes to feel the Continental Drift. 

You may be wondering about the food 
itself, How very crass of you. Please be 
informed that in Los Angeles, a nou- 
velle cuisine meal is much too impor- 
tant to depend on anything as lowly as 
food. Does Indianapolis base its glory 
on gasoline? My dear, it’s the event, the 
gestalt, the experience that matters! 

But since you insist. In a word, the 
food is fine. Period. It really is. Trust 
me, you'd love most nouvelle dinners 
‘if they’d only call them hors 
d'oeuvres. Because here we're talking 
dainty portions. This is the art of taste 
at the molecular level. Servings so care- 
fully measured that you can actually 
count the peas, treasure both of your 








shrimp, appreciate the, um, spacing of 
the items on your plate. Because what 
nouvelle cuisine dishes consist of 
mainly, is space. 

Ihave enjoyed, or at least paid for, 
nouvelle cuisine that looked more like 
flower arrangements than food. A plat- 
ter of petunias might have been more 
satisfying, and at least would not have 
attained the same level of presumption. 
Let me describe one plate, for it was 
lovely to behold. 

‘A marigold-sized plop of mashed — 
sorry, puréed—turnip lay odalisque 
alongside a medallion of presumably 
womb-fed veal; for balance up at the 
northwest corner of the overlarge dish 
(they love to rub it in!) was a dash of 
zucchini brains. On the medallion, an 
unexpected flourish: one carefully se- 
lected truffle perhaps 20 microns in di- 
ameter. 

Let me be honest. | truly wished at 
that moment that my mouth were small 
‘enough to do justice to the Master Chef's 
creation. But | also will admit to a flush 
‘of honest anger: here | am, paying about 
30 bucks a plate for this tommyrot, and 
{ just know that the exquisite flavor will 
pass in a matter of nanoseconds. | am 
nota stingy man, but I’m nota rich one, 
either, and you may call me a senti- 
mental old fool, but | cling to the ar- 
chaic notion that you probably shouldn't 
be hungry at the end of your dinner. 

So if you wish to have the experi 
ence, now you know what to expect in 
terms of quantity. You will not cry out, 
“Hey, where's my food?” That would 
only show what a churl you are. Re- 
member — all those other people sit- 
ting near you just love this shit, and 
they're more important than you are. So 
take your lumps like a grownup. 

America tends to (pardon the verb) 
swallow almost everything California 
popularizes. Still, | wonder what will 
happen when this cutesy culinary craze 
finally trickles down to, say, Papillion, 
Nebraska, a town where | have joy- 
ously eaten some terrific big hot steaks 
floated down with cold, cold beer. 

Imagine the expectant family of hon- 
est, strong-spined Cornhuskers. Their 
faces beam as the waiter approaches. 
It’s been a long, hard day, and they are 
hungry for some of that hearty heart- 
land beef. Saliva wells up. Pupils dilate 
slightly as the waiter nears, his tray 
brimming with dishes. Now you and | 
cut away to a tight shot of the tray. Here 
are plates tickled by sleek scraps of 
steaklike substance, lovingly prepared 
in their individual thimbles by M. Fran- 
ois (formerly Frankie). These meat sliv- 
ers are artfully framed by nubbies of 
cauliflower and shreds of Swiss chard. 
A separate tureenlet features a nimble 
and probably very perishable sauce. 
There is no hint of A-1 Sauce or ket- 
chup. The waiter reaches the table. He 
knows these people don’t buy $400 silk 
ties, but he’s paid to take his chances. 

Iwill leave the gentle reader to imag- 
ine the awful outcome. In any-case, all 
this writing has made me hungry. Guess 
I'll motor on over to Paco and Seiji’s — 
the Teriyaki Taco’s on special tonight. | 
may be a Californian, but I'm no fool 
when it comes to grub. ry 








THE PEACHTREE 


alee 
The Peachtree Fuzzy Navel has just undergone a delightful change of 
season. We call it the Frosty Navel. 
Simply blend 1% oz. DeKuyper” Original Peachtree 


Schnapps, 1 oz. orange juice and 2 oz. ice cream or Half & Half” 
with some crushed ice. Serve ina champagne glass. 
And enjoy a special kind of spirit this season. 












PEACHTREE* FROM DEKUYPER’ | 


Dekuyper# Original Peachtree*Schnapps Liqueur, 48 Proof, John DeKuyper and Son, Elmwood Place, OH. 
Give Peachtree this holiday. Call toll-free to arrange delivery of a gift box anywhere in the US,: 1-800-238-4373. Void where prohibited by law. 
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